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The New York theatrical season of 1933-34 constituted an impor- 
tant period in the development of the Negro as an actor and of Negro 





of the life as the subject matter of drama. Gertrude Stein’s and Virgil 
rough Thompson’s Four Saints in Three Acts, played by an excellent and 
it not all-Negro cast, struck a new and significant note which, competent 
m part | critics declare, will mark a new development in the American theater 
sac and a new attitude on the part of the public toward the types of 
“3 ze plays in which Negroes may appear. Whatever one may think of 
a. Gertrude Stein’s prose, or of Virgil Thompson’s music, or of the 
home, cellophaned sets, it was agreed by all who saw the play that only a 
.Com Negro cast could have brought to this fantastic production the 
beauty of voice, the dignity and impressiveness of acting, and the 
“= sense of duty which the Negro cast gave it. Blasé New York wel- 
defray comed Four Saints with open arms and marveled at a cast, few 
Cele- members of which had had any stage experience whatever, which 
a could perform so prodigious a task with such success. 
INS Stevedore, a grim and, at times, melodramatic picture of race con- 
| flict in the deep South, produced by the proletarian Theatre Union, 
induced New Yorkers to travel far down town to Eva Le Gallienne’s 
. barnlike Civic Repertory Theatre to see a cast made up almost en- 


Sears tirely of Negro actors give life to a play which in less skilful hands 
oo might have been a dreary piece of propaganda. The authors of 
Cc Stevedore were far wiser than the writer of They Shall Not Die, based 

on the Scottsboro case, for those who wrote Sievedore were content 
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more largely to let the story tell itself instead of making it too obvi- 
ously propagandistic. But the purpose of this piece is not to go into 
the merits of the plays in too great detail; instead we are concerned 
here with the coming of age not only of the Negro as an actor but of 
theater audiences, at least in New York City, in their willingness to 
cast aside race prejudices and accept Negro actors on their merits 
without derogation because of their dark skins. 

Of all the racial groups in American life, there is none whose his- 
tory and experience on American soil is packed so tightly with the 
stuff of which drama is made as that of the Negro. One might with 
complete safety go even farther and assert that his réle in the new 
world is, more than that of any other, richer in extremes of experi- 
ence ranging from stark tragedy following in the wake of the lynch- 
ing mob and the slave auctioneer’s block, to the compensating buoy- 
ancy of spirit, often mistaken for shiftlessness and mental incapacity, 
which has enabled the Negro to keep alive in an environment which 
might have crushed a less richly endowed people. 

This wealth of experience and this spiritual endowment has no- 
where found expression more abundantly than in its influence on the 
American stage. If presentation of the Negro or of black-face whites 
playing the part of Negroes has almost exclusively been such as to 
give a not altogether true picture of the real Negro, the Negro’s in- 
fluence has been felt just the same. Until the past decade or so, the 
Negro performer and the Negro theater were divided by necessity 
sharply into two classes. One of these was that of theaters in wholly 
Negro neighborhoods where the appearance of a white face in the 
audience would have been most unusual, bringing with it a con- 
straint none the less real because masked with great shrewdness. 
There the Negro performer, usually earning a mere pittance, hardly 
sufficient to provide more than a most meager existence, could and 
did indulge in lusty and, at times, ribald humor, in penetrating and, 
at times, merciless satire at the foibles and shortcomings of himself, 
his fellow-performers, the audience, and the Negro as a race. No 
member of the audience ever dreamed of taking offense even at the 
most cutting jibes. Instead, applause and laughter could invariably 
be measured by the directness of the hit. 

It is impossible to estimate fully and accurately the influence this 
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genuinely Negro theater has had not only on the Negro but on 
America as well. It is certain that few forces which have directed 
Negro life have done more to debunk the Negro in his own estima- 
tion and to keep him free from the smugness and overweening self- 
esteem which afflicted and still does afflict white America. It is from 
this source that much of Negro secular music has sprung and in this 
atmosphere that the “‘blues” used so effectively by George Gershwin 
in his ““Rhapsody in Blue,” and by other song writers, Negro and 
white, were nourished and developed and given a hearing. So, too, 
from this environment came Negro actors and singers such as the late 
Charles Gilpin, Florence Mills, Frank Wilson of Porgy fame, Clar- 
ence Muse (now appearing frequently in the cinema), Rose McClen- 
don, Josephine Baker, and a host of others less well known or entirely 
unknown to white audiences but who possessed, many of them, re- 
markable talent. I would not have the reader think that all these 
unknown and unsung performers were geniuses. As in every other 
venture there was the usual large percentage of mediocrities. But 
among them were those who emerged and many who never became 
known outside of the narrow orbits of grimy, drafty, ill-smelling 
little theaters who had genuine love for the stage and great skill for 
its exacting life. 

For the pay was so meager and often nonexistent, and the life so 
hard, that none could or would remain in it unless the smell of grease 
paint was deep in their nostrils. I remember once talking with that 
strange genius, Charles Gilpin, about the time of the furor over his 
having been chosen by the Drama League as having given one of the 
outstanding performances of that season in Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones. If ever a man was born for the footlights Gilpin was 
that man. Year after year he played in obscure little playhouses in 
and near Memphis, New Orleans, Atlanta, and other southern 
towns. More often than not his wages were sufficient only to keep 
body and soul together, and it was far from uncommon for the show 
to go broke and pay him nothing. Then Gilpin would put aside the 
grease paint and cork and return to waiting table or running as a 
Pullman porter, saving his tips and wages until the inevitable day 
when the call of the theater was too strong to resist, and he, cursing 
himself for an improvident idiot but with a strange happiness, would 
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once again engage himself to some small Negro theatrical troupe. 
One does not wonder that in such a life he found forgetfulness in 
liquor which shortened his life and made him in days of fame and 
prosperity a trial to managers who were never sure he would appear 
for a scheduled performance until he hove into sight. 

The other Negro theater is the one known to white audiences. It 
was first the world of the minstrel show with performers, white and 
colored, working in burnt cork and all using Negro or pseudo-Negro 
themes and humor in usually highly exaggerated picturizations of 
Negro life. This phase was followed by the natural sequence—gifted 
comedians like Bert Williams, George Walker, Ernest Hogan, 
Miller and Lyles, and the famed extravaganzas presented by Cole 
and Johnson, by Williams and Walker, and by their successors and 
imitators. 

But despite these contributions and the influence they had, espe- 
cially in solo and chorus dancing, on the theater as a whole, the Ne- 
gro until very recent years was invariably presented on the stage to 
white audiences in a most limited number of fixed réles. There was, 
as has been seen, the slapstick, broad-humored buffoon, usually in 
flamboyant clothing or with patches on his trousers and knees, who 
fed the vanity of his white auditors even as he made them laugh. 
Less frequently, fortunately, but often enough the Negro character 
in the theater, and especially in the cinema, was portrayed as a brut- 
ish creature, fresh from the jungle, swept by passions of lust and 
murder, and to be curbed only by the rope and faggot of the lyncher. 
A third réle was that of a kindly, faithful servant of pre-Civil War 
vintage, who, twisted with rheumatism and tortured with lumbago, 
hobbles on the stage along toward the end of the third act, his white- 
wool thatch glistening in the spotlight, to offer his handsome young 
master his lifetime savings hoarded in an old sock so that the young 
hero may clasp the beautiful and virginal heroine in his arms instead 
of going to jail. 

Within the last decade these stereotypes have little by little begun 
to be discarded and retired to a well-deserved rest, which one hopes 
will be eternal. Slowly there is coming in their stead a more veritable 
presentation of the Negro and of Negro life in its relation to the 
American scene. Certain vital changes were necessary to make this 
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possible, and these have subtly been taking place during the years 
since the World War. One of those changes is that of the attitude of 
white Americans toward the Negro, particularly in the discarding of 
fixed concepts of what a man should do, say, and think under given 
stimuli if that man’s skin happened to be black. The wartime migra- 
tion northward of Negroes, which came about as a result of stoppage 
of immigration from Europe and of growing industrialization of the 
United States, made the colored American a less infrequent and 
slightly less unknown part of the American scene. Novels, poems, 
and songs have been published in great numbers which picture an 
Afro-American who is human and who does not always fit into the 
stereotypes of buffoon, criminal, or menial. Awards such as the 
Spingarn Medal, and the Harmon Foundation prizes directed public 
attention to the existence and contributions of Negro scientists, 
business men, singers, writers, educators, and others of distinguished 
ability. Such organizations as the Interracial Commission in the 
southern colleges and universities and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People made rapid strides in causing at 
least the enlightened minority of the American mass mind to recognize 
the absolute necessity of intelligent and less biased appraisal of the 
Negro and the color question. This development was speeded by the 
emergence of Japan and the Far East, of India through the widely 
publicized Gandhi, of Africa, and of other remote parts of the world 
whose exploitation had played so large a réle in the jealousies and 
quarrels which led to the late World War. It became impossible to 
pick up a newspaper without encountering some item which directed 
attention to some aspect of the problem of race. Try as one might, 
he had great difficulty in avoiding the consciousness, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, that there are colored peoples on the earth whose lives and 
destinies are inextricably interwoven with the future of white peo- 
ples and of the world. 

It was inevitable that this growing consciousness should find ex- 
pression on the stage, seeking always as it does for legitimate exploi- 
tation of new themes and fresh thrills. This delving into the drama 
of Negro life was concurrent with, and greatly aided by, the rapidly 
developing preoccupation of American dramatists with the American 
scene and the creation of a native American drama. Pioneers in the 
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field of drama about Negro life began to be heard from, the number 
including Ridgley Torrence, Eugene O’Neill, Paul Green, and others 
less well known, who began to write one-act and full-length plays 
which found expression in countless little theaters throughout the 
country as well as on Broadway. Of this material O’Neill declared, 
“The possibilities are limitless and to a dramatist open up new and 
intriguing opportunities: the gifts the Negro can and will bring to 
our native drama are invaluable ones”; while Ridgley Torrence ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the Negro, other things being equal, might 
produce the greatest, the most direct, the most powerful drama in 
the world.” 

Naturally, though craftsmen of undoubted skill and experience in 
dramaturgy began to write of Negro life, great plays in profusion 
sprang into being overnight no more than was the case with Irish 
plays and the Abbey Theater or with other folk material during the 
years immediately after first recognition of new sources for play- 
making. Negro writers who knew the life of their people had to 
learn the technique of the theater; all too often their first attempts 
were too heavily laden with sentimentalism or propaganda. White 
writers, most of them with the best of intentions, either did not 
trouble themselves to learn at first hand or were incapable of under- 
standing and interpreting Negro psychology as formed by two-and- 
a-half centuries of slavery and sixty years of only nominal freedom. 
The results to date have thus fallen short of success in attaining 
really great plays, but we have gone a long way on the road toward 
that goal. 

For a variety of reasons, the plays of Negro life which have gained 
widest attention have been written by Eugene O’Neill, Paul Green, 
and Marc Connelly. Certain of these plays are significant not only in 
themselves but as signposts. The Emperor Jones is perhaps the best 
example of this dual rdle, combining as it does sound workmanship 
in its picturing of a strong human will disintegrating under the 
sledge-hammer blows of fear and superstition and helplessness in 
the face of implacable destiny, with overtones of the particular 
problems which, being a Negro, the Emperor had to face. O’Neill’s 
later play, All God’s Chillun Got Wings, was infinitely less successful 
because he did not dare go logically to the inevitable conclusion of 
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the theme with which he started. Even the great skill of Paul Robe- 
son could inject no more than a semblance of life and verity into the 
play. Dealing as it did with miscegenation, success lay only in hon- 
est treatment. It will be remembered that the story dealt with a 
white girl, the cast-off mistress of a white prize-fighter, who finds 
protection and sustenance in marriage with an ambitious Negro law 
student. O’Neill sought to explain the marriage of convenience on 
the grounds of a loyalty felt by the student, Jim Harris, which dated 
back to the days when he and the girl were childhood neighbors and 
playmates. As a concession to white prejudice, the playwright went 
to some pains to emphasize that there was no physical relationship 
between man and wife, and to even greater efforts in causing her to 
develop speedily into violent homicidal insanity. Spiritually and 
mentally far inferior to her husband, a finale is supplied by incar- 
ceration of the girl in an asylum. One wishes that the reputation of 
America’s greatest dramatist were unmarred by this play or that he 
had not yielded unconsciously to an environment which at that time 
was even more hostile than now to honest treatment of a theme 
which in life is not as infrequent as Negrophobes maintain. 

Paul Green, in his Pulitzer prize-winning Jn Abraham’s Bosom, 
treated courageously and effectively of Negro life in the South which 
he, unlike most white southerners, had studied with genuine under- 
standing, free from superficiality and superiority. Though the play 
was one of defeat for the black man of ambition and training, yet 
there was shot through its terrible tragedy and hopelessness the 
spark of truth and conviction. Remarkably enough, it enjoyed a long 
run and several revivals and won in 1927 the accolade of the Pulitzer 
prize. 

Porgy, from the novel of another distinguished and gifted south- 
erner, Du Bose Heyward and his wife, Dorothy Heyward, was a re- 
markable folk tale from out of the deep South, in which the strands 
of tragedy, ecstasy (both religious and carnal), and high drama were 
woven with considerable expertness and effectiveness. The play 
sloughed off toward its end, but one will not soon forget that extraor- 
dinary finale to the first act where the wake over her murdered 
husband is being held in Serena’s room. The mourners sang with a 
moving intensity and harmony seldom heard on Broadway or any- 
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where else, and beat the time with striking effect as shadows were 
flung on the background from the rhythmic flinging of arms and 
hands and bodies upward and downward. 

And who has not seen or heard of The Green Pastures? It was in 
this unusual play, a sort of modern-day miracle play, that the Negro 
actor came into his own and demonstrated conclusively even to 
those who had been inclined to think of him as something of a pass- 
ing fancy of the playgoing public that he could transmit over the 
footlight delicate fantasy and the most subtle of emotions and never 
once falter. This was especially true of Richard B. Harrison, hand- 
some in a patriarchal fashion and blessed with a voice of richness 
and power, who played the exacting réle of “De Lawd.” Mr. Harri- 
son had never been on the stage before he appeared in Marc Con- 
nelly’s version of the concept of biblical stories as envisioned by rural 
Negroes in the backwoods of Louisiana. 

I had been invited to sit in on rehearsals and had been reluctant 
to do so, for I had known Marc Connelly only as the author of 
shrewdly satirical plays such as Beggar on Horseback, Dulcy, To the 
Ladies, and The Wisdom Tooth. After offering various excuses, I 
finally went to the theater one bitingly cold Sunday afternoon early 
in February, 1930. The theater was cold and drafty, there were no 
costumes or sets, the cast had reached that stage of rehearsing hated 
by managers and stage directors where pristine excitement had died 
down and the actors are looking ahead to the far-off opening night 
more or less as children do to the coming of Christmas. But for Marc 
Connelly there was no Santa Claus a long way off—for him Christ- 
mas was already here. His bald head glistening in the footlights, he 
dashed about, giving a word of advice here, of encouragement or 
approval there, of instruction to this one or that. Between times he 
told in vivid snatches of description of the sets Robert Edmond 
Jones had designed, of the costumes then in the making. And above 
all else there was a tenderness and respect in the relations between 
Mr. Connelly and Mr. Harrison that was not of the theater. It was 
as though the simplicity of the play and its characters had also filled 
the author and leading player of The Green Pastures. 

Later I heard from Mr. Connelly how true this was. He had been 
searching a long time, he explained, for something tangible in belief 
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in a world of scoffing, of skepticism, and of doubt of everything and 
everybody. Time and time again he had believed his search ended 
only to find himself mistaken until he had by chance read Roark 
Bradford’s Ol’ Man Adam and His Chillun, stories of the Bible as 
interpreted and believed by Negroes of the deep South. Connelly 
found in these sketches, when Bradford had been content simply to 
serve as amanuensis in recording what he had heard from the lips of 
the Negroes of his native Louisiana, ‘“‘an attempt to present certain 
aspects of a living religion in the terms of its believers.’”” Combined 
with this was humor and warm human understanding and high 
drama in the interpretations which grew out of the imagery of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets after it had passed through the minds and 
hearts of the southern Negro and gained enrichment and new beauty 
thereby. 

But Connelly was not content to gain his material at second hand. 
He made two lengthy trips to the South. He gained the confidence 
of the Negroes of the bayou region of Louisiana without difficulty, 
for his attitude was free from all suggestion of superiority and his 
manner was that of a friend. On one of his trips Connelly was told 
of the coming of a famed Negro evangelist to a little church across 
the river on the following Sunday. Despite a torrential downpour, 
Connelly and Bradford set forth early that day, crossing the river in 
a flat-bottomed boat that required hard rowing to propel it through 
the swiftly flowing stream. On reaching the church the two found 
that the heavy rain had kept many away, but the preacher seemed 
unaware of the fact that the little church was not crowded, as would 
have been the case in fair weather. The two white members of the 
congregation, fearing their presence might make the preacher and 
his hearers self-conscious, took seats in the rear of the church. When 
the collection was taken the congregation one by one marched for- 
ward to place their coins on the table. Connelly and Bradford de- 
bated the wisdom of going forward also and making themselves too 
conspicuous or of remaining quietly in their seats. They determined 
on the latter course. The local minister, without appearing to do so, 
noticed that they, of all the assemblage, had not contributed. The 
ushers at a signal from the pastor passed through the audience with 
collection plates, each member of the congregation reaching into 
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pocket or purse and depositing something in the baskets. With all 
solemnity the ushers passed by the empty benches which separated 
the two white visitors from the rest of the faithful and came to Con- 
nelly and his companion. The baskets were empty, the whole panto- 
mine having been gone through with solemnity to save the visitors 
from embarrassment. Afterward Connelly went home to dinner with 
the preacher, and thus was formed a friendship which bore abundant 
fruit when The Green Pastures later was presented for two years on 
cynical, hard-boiled Broadway. 

Ridgley Torrence’s sweeping prediction, made at the time of the 
presentation of his superb one-act plays of Negro life in New York in 
1917, that the Negro “might produce the greatest, the most direct, 
the most powerful drama in the world,” may be too optimistic. One 
is safe in asserting, however, that out of the soil prepared by the 
plays mentioned and countless others less generally known which 
have been written and produced during the last few years we may 
confidently expect significant contributions to a native American 
drama and even perhaps truly great plays. New York saw during 
the theatrical season of 1931-32 a half-dozen or more Negro plays. 
That no one of them could be called first rate by the most kindly of 
critics is relatively unimportant. The mere production of so many 
plays of Negro life is evidence of a process of birth, of creative recog- 
nition of the inherent beauty and strength and power of this mate- 
rial. Thus any appraisal or description of the part played by the 
Negro on the American stage written at this time should not be 
thought of in terms of a rounded, fully developed movement. One 
must, instead, look upon it as being in the process of growth which, 
in some not distant day, may loom large in its influence upon our 
drama and our national life. 












































TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH CURRICULUM" 


R. L. LYMAN 


The point of view which your speaker holds concerning the topic 
assigned is this: Just as evolutionary processes as contrasted with 
revolutionary procedures seem to be imperative in solving the cur- 
rent economic and social problems of our democracy, so evolution 
rather than revolution ought to characterize any curriculum reform. 
Progress in curriculum rebuilding is best accomplished not by too 
drastic abandonment of well-established practices, but by sensible 
adherence to precedent accompanied by reasonable experimentation 
with new content and methods. Acting on this conviction, your 
speaker has recently served as one of the advisers for two diametri- 
cally differing English programs. In one situation he urged a few in- 
novations, which might at least enliven an almost reactionary course 
of study. In the other situation, English as a distinct subject of in- 
struction appeared to be in danger of being abandoned, quite in 
keeping with a query frequently heard today, ‘‘Why teach English, 
especially literature, at all?” In this situation this one adviser at 
least vigorously urged reasonable conservation. 

This paper will deal mainly with four innovations. In order that 
the discussion may have a degree of authenticity I have selected 
aspects of English instruction that are treated in such recent docu- 
ments as Miss Smith’s Jnstruction in English, 1932; the New York 
Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools, 1934; the State of Virginia 
Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Secondary Schools, VIIT, 1934; 
the Minnesota, English for Senior High School Period, 1933; the 
Indiana Tentative State Course in English for Secondary Schools, 
1932, and several other similar documents, 1932-34. Innovating fea- 
tures embodied in a majority of such documents may be considered 
as already established practices. Other features, referred to adverse- 


* Address delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English in Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 1, 1935. 
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ly by some contemporary documents, or condemned by no mention 
at all, or found in but one and ignored by the other documents, may 
be considered rightly as experimental procedures, certainly as yet not 
established. 

Recreational reading.—I mention first as an established practice 
the movement which Miss Smith refers to repeatedly as “The Free 
Reading Movement.”’ One month ago a friend escorted me through 
the new Baker Library of Dartmouth College. The Tower Room, 
most attractive of all, was deliberately designed for leisure-type read- 
ing. There in spacious sections well lighted and equipped for com- 
fort, each department of the university has assembled its most in- 
triguing reading matter. Even at the luncheon hour, twenty boys 
were absorbed in recreation and enlightenment. Now the spirit and 
purpose of that Tower Room is an essential element of all recent 
English curriculum documents. Every new high-school building in 
the planning of which the instructional staff has had voice includes a 
commodious library. This, by all evidence, is an innovation now ac- 
complished, and accomplished in the right way—the result of the ex- 
perimental evolution of what we have known for twenty-five years 
as ‘‘home”’ or “‘outside” or “supplementary” reading. 

Akin to the recreational reading movement are other features of 
modern English programs: (1) less intensive study of masterpieces 
below the eleventh grade; (2) extensive training in library habits and 
skills; (3) the inclusion of much contemporary literature; (4) special 
attention to training in newspapers and magazines as, for examples, 
Minnesota (page 82), West Virginia (page 15), New York (pages 38- 
45). In passing I may suggest that all of these related innovations, 
when realized, are facilitated by the rapidly increasing use of the 
unit organization, as reported by Miss Smith. 

Functional composition.—In every recent curriculum the function- 
al centers of communication are substituted for the rhetorical cen- 
ters. This is true universally in junior-high programs, and is fre- 
quently extended to at least the tenth grade of the senior high. Min- 
nesota, New York, and Indiana curriculums are examples. The Min- 
nesota tenth-grade oral composition units are conversation, group 
discussion, story telling, informal talks, topical reports (pages 23- 
27). Minnesota champions ‘‘the continuance of the general writing 
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activities of everyday life as developed in the outline for the junior 
high school.” To the upper grades, 11 and 12 in required courses, or 
in elective creative writing courses, are postponed the rhetorical 
forms of discourse. Happily, however, the sensible position taken by 
Mrs. Luella B. Cook and other leaders of the creative writing move- 
ment prevails. All communication which involves “the creative 
frame of mind” (N.Y. 135) is creative. This innovation is emphati- 
cally accomplished in the best modern curriculums. The trend 
toward functional centers of communication is in line with the prin- 
ciple: make educational experiences more lifelike; teach young 
people to do well the things that they will do anyway. 

Allied to functional communication are two other features not yet 
beyond the experimental stages, perhaps, but which are surely past 
the trial-and-error stage. I refer especially to what Minnesota calls 
“Precorrection procedures” (page 11); to what Indiana designates as 
“Self-appraisal Standards” (page 73); to what New York refers as 
“Establishing criterions” (page 64)—all designed to transfer from 
teacher to learner at least the initial responsibility for self-appraisal! 
The second allied feature is frequent and repeated provision for dif- 
ferentiation and enrichment, as in Indiana and New York—the in- 
clusion of definite programs of challenge for pupils of high capacity. 

A limited grammar program.—The final two innovations are more 
definitely in the experimental stages. As I speak of the first I recall a 
“lesson” which I observed a few weeks since. The subject was ‘“‘re- 
view the conjugation of the verb.”’ I heard pupils struggle for 30 
minutes with questions like this: Give the third person singular 
feminine of the present subjective passive of the verb hope. Did the 
pupil give the correct answer it should have been She should be hoped! 
Yes—that form of asininity still continues! The slavish Latinizing 
of a relatively uninflected language! So goes tradition, a survival of 
the eighteenth century, when in the Philadelphia Academy, in 1749, 
uninflected English was struggling to make an entrance on a par with 
inflected Latin into the secondary-school curriculum. 

Under the designation “a limited grammar program”’ we speak of 
an innovation that is really attempted by only a few enlightened cur- 
riculum makers. Miss Smith (page 41) epitomizes the general con- 
dition of the usage and grammar program with the descriptive word 
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“chaotic.”” We do not yet know for certain what elements function in 
the understanding of or the avoidance of an error in English. Forty- 
four courses, the best Miss Smith could find, unanimously affirm that 
they include only “that amount of grammar which is functional.”’ 
Yet the range of major grammar items included in these 44 courses 
is 45 topics to 149. Moreover, of the 35 topics most frequently listed, 
several are indicated as ‘‘non-functional” by the Rivlin study, at 
present the best study we have in this field. Today, so far as the 
speaker knows, the outstanding attempt to meet the situation, which 
Miss Smith states in italics (page 38) as “a reduction in the demands of 
the subject’ is the extremely challenging minimal grammar program 
of the New York Syllabus, 1934 (pages 205-7.) This consists of 17 
major units; subdivisions of some of the major units number 20. If 
we count both, New York allocates for initial instruction only 37 
items to grades 7-10 inclusive. No other syllabus of large importance 
with which I am acquainted has dared to go so far toward ‘‘a reduc- 
tion in the demands of the subject.’’ Some say they do; others go 
part way; and all experiments in this direction are indebted to the 
1928 report of the Wisconsin Committee (English Journal, March, 
1928), back of which, I assume, lay the influence of our friend Ster- 
ling A. Leonard. 

The attempt to make instruction in grammar dynamic, not static, 
is universal. But the choice of instructional items is indeed ‘‘cha- 
otic.” Probably we shall never arrive at a distribution that can be 
universally adopted. In passing, may I sadly comment on a curricu- 
lum feature, which found its way into print, but never had a fair 
trial even in the city of its origin. I refer to the double-track pro- 
gram (language and grammar program) of Denver, by which the 
more capable pupils study grammar through grades 7, 8, 9, while the 
less capable postpone that study until the tenth grade. The tradi- 
tion which has designated grades 7 and 8 as the “grammar grades’”’ 
has been an unmitigated curse. We need experiments in such post- 
ponements of a subject for which little children are admittedly too 
immature. 

I cannot leave this topic without five further comments: (1) Al- 
most all English teachers admit that at some place systematic in- 
struction in functional grammar is indispensable. Incidental gram- 
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mar will not suffice. (2) Nation-wide collection and tabulation of 
errors is largely a waste of time and money. A principle of statistics 
called “representative sampling” will avoid well-intentioned efforts 
which make tens of thousands of teachers and hundreds of thousands 
of pupils supremely error conscious. (3) Unquestionably all experi- 
mental programs like that of the New York Syllabus imply cycle in- 
struction—that is the systematic repetition of significant language 
items several times within a grade, and systematic repetition in suc- 
cessive grades—to maintain what has been learned, while new learn- 
ings are added. (4) The ancient logical organization, by which the 
eight parts of speech are taught in sequence and then the sentence 
and its parts, is abandoned; instead, modern programs like the Wis- 
consin 1928 report and the 1934 Virginia curriculum follow a differ- 
ent principle of organization: they begin with the basal concepts of 
the sentence; and they teach in close association the items that are 
related in function. This is a feature which is making its way into 
modern curriculums. (5) While grammar units should be definitely 
compact, that is, limited within themselves, they should be so inter- 
mingled with communication units that the pupils will apply in their 
“precorrection”’ or “‘self-appraisal” periods the principles of gram- 
mar recently taught. 

Still ‘‘chaotic,”’ still decidedly in the experimental stage, is our 
usage-grammar program. As we work in the direction of the ad- 
mitted necessity—‘‘a reduction in the demands of the subject’”’—we 
are as uncertain in this field of instruction as are the leaders who are 
experimenting with limiting farm products and with government 
partnership in business. 

Correlation of literature with other subjects.—1 approach my final 
topic, the key word of which is “correlation,” with clear realization 
that the most fruitful association of English with other subjects is in 
oral and written composition. And even here, an admittedly natural 
correlation, we fail! We content ourselves with sounding statements 
of sound theory, and with spasmodic, isolated, and feeble attempts 
at realization. Of course, we all know of exceptions to this statement. 
As to the correlation of literature with other subjects, Miss Smith 
generalizes (page 71) that most English teachers are antagonistic, 
that most experiments so far have been artificial and unsatisfactory, 
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that their results often reduce the work of correlated subjects to for- 
malities and superficialities. Miss Smith’s generalizations are un- 
questionably correct. 

Most of the current documents upon which I am relying are silent 
on the correlation of literature with other subjects. An exception is 
the New York Syllabus (pages 46-50), which sensibly offers for ex- 
perimentation a plan of associating English with art, history, indus- 
tries, and other subjects as one New York school has done it under 
the title ““Newburg, Past and Present.” The outstanding experi- 
ment of correlation among the documents I am citing here, and in 
the nation at large, is the 1934 Virginia state course. Throughout 
elementary and secondary schools the Virginia curriculum centers in- 
struction around twelve dominant phases of social life. Every sub- 
ject, of course, including literature, is asked to contribute its share, 
in successive grades, to the understanding of and the practice of in- 
telligent living in our changing democracy. I assume that we are all 
acquainted also with the contemporary experiment by which 300 
colleges have agreed to accept properly certified Freshmen in 1936 
from 33 experimental high schools, irrespective of the secondary- 
school curriculum they have pursued. The one feature which is 
prominent in most, if not all, of the 33 experimental high schools, is in 
the nature of breaking down departmental lines, and the substitution 
of an integrated curriculum. 

Integrated programs are on the way. In certain California cities 
the report is that the English departments as such are discontinued. 
I know of several situations in which the traditional contents of Eng- 
lish departments are, to say the least, subordinated or submerged. 
All recent surveys with which I am acquainted urge the formation of 
interdepartmental conferences, at least to find the cross-connections 
between our at present ultra-glorified subject-matter divisions of 
what Miss Weeks calls “the picture-puzzle curriculum.” It is just 
as foolish for us to ignore or lament or ridicule this inevitable trend in 
secondary-school curriculums as it is for us to ignore or lament or 
ridicule the experimental trend away from rugged individualism to- 
ward inter-group co-operation in economic life. 

It has seemed that the strategic and the sensible position for Eng- 
lish teachers to take is this: Urge, or even demand, the retention in 
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grades 11 and 12 of a fully recognized place for the teaching of liter- 
ature as such by chronology, or by types, or by both, in order to pass 
on to most or all high-school graduates an acquaintance with the 
most significant cultural element of our race. At the same time it 
is worse than folly to shut our eyes to the inevitable. 

I submit, then, that every new curriculum may be appraised by 
two well-established trends, recently innovations: 


1. Is extensive reading richly supplementing the intensive study of a 
few classics? 

2. Do the basal composition units consist of the forms of communica- 
tion used in daily life? 
I submit that, still in the experimental stage, there is a third in- 

novation: 

3. Isthe curriculum moving toward a limited language and grammar 
program? 
And finally in the offing—as yet decidedly in the trial and error 

stage—is the fourth innovation: 

4. Is there an attempt to articulate literature at least with related 
arts, and possibly with other content subjects? 


Today we are learning that even the Constitution of the United 
States, a document written when our nation consisted of 3,000,000 
people on the Atlantic seaboard, sacred as it is, and the conservative 
force on which we must always rely, is not a bastille. “New occasions 
teach new duties”; true, but time does not always “make ancient 
good uncouth.” The English curriculum, and all other aspects of an 
educational program on all levels, is undergoing changes. The chal- 
lenge to us, even in the narrowest sense for departmental preserva- 
tion, is certainly to participate in these changes, as best we can, to 
make them evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

































NATIONAL SOCIALIST YOUTH IN GERMANY’ 
ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


As I come before you to talk about “Youth in Germany Today,” 
there is ringing in my ears the sound of heavy boots clumping back 
and forth in the corridors of a newspaper office, punctuated by fre- 
quent crisp salutations of “Heil, Hitler!”’ uttered by eager boyish 
voices. There come to me other visions of young people in Nazi Ger- 
many—the boys and girls of the Schéneberg district of Berlin gath- 
ered for a mass-meeting on a Sunday; the gasp of terror from little 
children attending an illustrated lecture on aerial defense, as the 
sound reproduction of an air raid is given; the light in the eyes of a 
young stone-cutter traveling to Berlin armed with a scholarship to 
attend a school for physical education instructors as he showed me a 
swastika which he had hewn out of marble and was going to present 
to the Leader as a desk ornament; the bewilderment of a little boy of 
thirteen and a little girl of eleven, children of a formerly prominent 
Liberal family, now torn from their moorings and subjected to the 
pressure of Nazi organizations and Nazi schooling. 

In thinking of German youth and the National Socialist Revolu- 
tion, we must distinguish between the youth who made the revolu- 
tion and the youth who are today being trained to preserve its fruits. 
In this former group we find the largest portion of the Storm Troops, 
the university students, and some of the older members of the Hitler 
Youth. They were children of the war, ranging from those who went 
out of the schoolroom into the trenches, to those whose early life was 
conditioned by the hunger and emotional strain of life in the be- 
sieged camp that was Germany from 1914 to 1918. The almost con- 
tinuous crisis that followed the war made it impossible that many of 
these young people should be able to settle down into anything like a 
normal life, and they were easily led into the revolutionary move- 
ments, more of them under the Hitler banner than under the ham- 
mer and sickle of the Communists. 

* Abstract of an address given at the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Washington, D.C., December 1, 1934. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of the Nazi Storm Troops 
is the youth of members. One hardly ever sees any except officers 
over thirty years of age, and many of the “brown shirts” are hardly 
more than boys. Lawlessness was what the National Socialist move- 
ment needed in the Storm Troops in the days before Hitler became 
chancellor, when the slow civil war that finally overthrew the Repub- 
lic was being fought out on the streets of the German cities. The 
story of one of the shining heroes of the movement, Horst Wessel, is 
a good illustration of what young Germans contributed to the Nazi 
movement through the Storm Troops. Many members of these 
troops were university students, and it is among the university stu- 
dents that the most extreme devotion to the cult of the Nordic race 
is found. The “Twelve Points on the Preservation of the German 
Spirit,” published by the Berlin students in April, 1933, illustrate the 
nature of their doctrines and the extent to which they have been per- 
mitted to have their way. Their book-burning activities the follow- 
ing month simply carried out the principles enunciated in the mani- 
festo. 

Still younger were the Hitler Youth, and equally active in the 
Nazi cause. The story of Hitler-Junge Quex, which was made into a 
motion picture a little over a year ago, illustrates the way in which 
quite young children were drawn into the movement. 

But youth is not static, and this youth that made the National 
Socialist Revolution is merging more and more into the body of 
adults responsible for administering the new state. What of the 
youth born in less strenuous times, the youth to whom the existence 
of the Nazi state is a more or less normal affair? They are the object 
of the most intense effort on the part of the present rulers, because it 
is on them that the continuation of the National Socialist régime 
will depend. 

It is almost impossible for a young person in Germany today to 
escape the influence of the new régime. In some cases a particularly 
stubborn family may be able to bring up its sons and daughters in 
conflict with the society in which they live. Some other children are 
still dominated principally by the young people’s associations of the 
Catholic and Evangelical churches, but nobody knows how long it 
will be before these societies are completely under Nazi sway. Most 
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of the boys and girls of Germany are included in the Hitler Youth 
organization, under the leadership of Baldur von Schirach. In the 
spring of 1933 the headquarters of the Federation of German Youth 
Societies was invaded by Baldur von Schirach and a few of the older 
Hitler Lads, the former executive secretary placed under arrest, and 
the files and equipment seized. The state offices of the Federation 
were occupied in the same way and then the most important Youth 
Societies—such as the Boy Scouts—were co-ordinated. Today the 
children under the direction of Baldur von Schirach are kept busy 
with all sorts of propaganda work, frequently having so many out- 
side tasks that they have little time left for school and family. 

The whole spirit of the educational system has been changed, in 
keeping with the social and political transformation of Germany— 
and much of the curriculum has been altered as well. The emphasis 
today is upon “racial science,”’ personal heroism (principally mili- 
tary), ardent nationalism, and physical training. The natural sci- 
ences have fallen to a lower rank, and the scientific method has been 
abolished as a product of “Jewish intellectualism.” 

The political systems which have gone in for this mass propa- 
gandizing of youth are still not old enough for the results to be ade- 
quately tested, so that we do not know exactly how effective it will 
be in preserving the new order. Already in Germany there are signs 
& differentiation among the Nazis, and there are signs of passivity 
among the subjects of the propaganda. But we cannot be too hope- 
ful about the passivity which is more likely to preserve the existing 
order, whatever it is, than to resist its doctrines. We must realize 
that the existing order in Germany today is something quite different 
from that of the last five or six centuries. In many ways it resembles 
the Middle Ages, for it is an age of faith rather than of reason. Even 
though we cannot agree with a literal interpretation of Hitler’s assur- 
ance that the principles of his revolution will hold sway for a thou- 
sand years, we can see that his revolution may very well be an evi- 
dence of a new epoch in the history of human culture, and that after 
the present generation of German young people grows up there may 
be very few traces left of the era of enlightenment that began with 
the Renaissance. 














































JUST WHAT IS ENGLISH? 
A BEWILDERED MOTHER 


My sixteen-year-old son, Bob, held his report card rather fear- 
fully behind him. 

“Mom, you won’t like this grade in English,” he warned me. I 
looked at his array of A’s and B’s, the high marks, and then the 
offending C. 

“That’s hard on your mother, a former English teacher. And to 
think I have selected my children’s reading from babyhood.”’ Then I 
sighed. 

“Well,” he answered, “‘don’t take it so hard. You don’t think 
English is hereditary, do you?” Off he went, and I heard him whis- 
tling softly as he put a new tube in the radio. 

“ ‘Hereditary,’ ” I mused, “‘is a word with many scientific inter- 
pretations.”’ 

The ability to acquire English may not be hereditary, but it had 
often occurred to me that Bob’s course of study in English was just 
that, hereditary, for he had used in high school the identical books 
that I used thirty years ago. Some of them had been inherited from 
my parents’ school days. Yet, the world has changed since then and 
literature is a reflection of life, if I remember rightly one definition. 
I had never criticized this customary choice of books when I took 
them from the shelves for my own children’s use, for I was taught in 
my turn to venerate the classics. Yet I often noted their worn ap- 
pearance, the interlinear notes, the passages marked “learn.” They 
looked as thumbed and written over as our old copies of Caesar’s 
Commentaries. I remember Bob’s complaint that the Shakespeares 
had the pages torn out containing the memory passages. Mark An- 
tony’s “Friends, Romans, Countrymen”’ speech was missing, and 
also Portia’s “Quality of Mercy” plea. Clipped pages are carried 
about more easily than books and are perhaps more capable of con- 
cealment at test time. 

My concern about Bob’s C’s in English had led me to interview 
his teacher, although he did not know it. 
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“How,” I said to her, “can Bob do so poorly in Ivanhoe? He read 
it through with apparent interest in a week’s time. His only criti- 
cism was that it told more about the Middle Ages than he wanted to 
know, but he understands the story.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” the teacher explained. “He gets ahead 
of the story and wants to tell the class all of the surprises. I can’t 
have that. We spend six weeks on Ivanhoe and take just a certain 
number of chapters a day. Then, many of the pupils can’t get it. I 
always have Jvanhoe repeaters in class. Just because Bob has read 
the book, he is inattentive. I told him to bring another book to class 
and read it, but he keeps breaking into the recitation and wants to 
tell all about the story. Then he asks odd questions just to take up 
time. Besides, he doesn’t get his daily work as the outline marks it 
out. Yes, I know he has a reading background, as you say, but pu- 
pils with background are often greater problems than those with 
none. Ihad to give hima C. He didn’t get his library report in either 
on ‘Warfare in the Middle Ages,’ ” she concluded with an emphatic 
nod, 

That evening I reviewed in my mind Bob’s questions put to his 
father and me when he was taking Ivanhoe: 

“Say, dad,” he said, when he was studying another lesson, “‘what’s 
the difference between ‘feudalism’ and ‘capitalism’? In Jvamnhoe it 
says that Gurth, the swineherd, had a collar ’round his neck with an 
inscription: ‘Gurth is the born thrall of Cedric, the Saxon.’ Now, 
that’s feudalism. The teacher said that meant Cedric owned Gurth. 
A guy in the class asked the teacher if men weren’t still owned, not 
by lords but by systems, meaning capitalism.” 

“What did the teacher say?” asked his father. 

“Oh, she wouldn’t discuss it. You see this boy’s grandfather is 
head of the City Federation of Labor, and she probably thought he 
was trying to start something.”’ 

“Did you have your lesson today?” asked his father. 

“No, I didn’t know the question she asked me. She told me to 
name the parts of a medieval armor and I couldn’t. I know the 
story, though. I’m sick of hearing them talk about it.”’ 

So it went with The Lady of the Lake. The high-school course 
seems overcharged with Scott. 

Now‘, mom,” said Bob, “you say you had this ‘pome’ when you 
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were in high school. Take this map and trace the course of the stag 
after he had drunk his fill. How far did he go and how? Then name 
the three fiery-cross messengers and tell us where each one went and 
why. Don’t know, do you? And you say you taught English! No 
wonder I get C—inherit it from my maw.” 

I silently recalled my first experience as a schoolgirl with The Lady 
of the Lake. I had not understood it. The poetry confused me. Not 
until I became a teacher did I discover what it was all about. Then 
the rhymed couplet form seemed like very poor versifying. Some of 
the songs relieved the monotony. I remembered that Scott himself 
did not think highly of his own poetry and turned to prose. 

Why, then, is this long narrative poem, which is better suited to 
prose, still held up as one of the unchangeable classics? Is it not 
possible for boys and girls to go through high school and become re- 
spected citizens without having read it? 

In spite of the long memory passages, Bob seemed to glean some 
meaning from Shakespeare—perhaps a conclusive proof of the bard’s 
genius. The teacher told me that the boys balked at the memory 
work. Probably they remembered easily all the major league games 
with scores and the minor differing mechanical details of various 
makes of automobiles. 

I made bold to ask Bob’s teacher why the boys and girls were not 
given more modern books for study. 

“They can read those themselves,” she answered; “they do not 
warrant study. These are the regular college entrance requirements 
and if they don’t read them in school, certainly they never will.” 

“But I understand that those requirements are done away with 
now. Surely, not all the boys and girls in this class are college bound 
and plainly they are not candidates for the arts college, should they 
continue their education.” 

“Oh, that sweeping-away of college-entrance requirements in Eng- 
lish is only a formal statement,” she replied. “‘If some of these pu- 
pils were to take the college-entrance exams. in English or come up 
for the state scholarship tests, they would need to know the clas- 
sics.”’ 

“But do you think a large per cent of the class benefits from read- 
ing them?” I persisted. 

“T don’t think anything about it. I am here to teach the pre- 
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scribed course of study and try to do it. Some get it and some don’t, 
that’s all.” I went no more to his English teacher. Mother-inter- 
ference was plainly out of order. 

Bob’s grades in English did not improve. Jvanhoe over and The 
Lady of the Lake, I saw him absorbed in Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 
He read avidly and with apparent enjoyment. I said nothing to him 
about it until he came home with a list of mimeographed questions 
and started to catechize me. 

“Mom [an undignified name but I like it], mom, you say you like 
Dickens. What’s the theme of The Tale of Two Cities? What’s the 
main plot, and how do the two plots interlock? Come on, now, speak 


up!” 

“The ‘theme,’”’ I said. “Just what does she mean by ‘theme’?” 
Unconsciously I adopted the pronoun “she.” 

“Well, that’s the question. Interpret it; the interpretation of the 
question is included in it. It tests your intelligence, teacher says. 
Hurry, what’s the theme?” 

“Well, Dll tell you something about the word ‘theme,’ ”’ I re- 
plied evasively. “When John Masefield, poet laureate of England, 
lectured at the university a few years ago, he read a long, humorous 
narrative poem as one of his selections. When the time came for 
questions, a young man, probably an English instructor, said, ‘Mr. 
Masefield, what was the theme of the long poem?’ (naming it). 
“Theme, sir,’ said the poet in a puzzled way; ‘theme,’ he repeated, 
batting his eyes. ‘Oh, it’s just a story.’ ” 

That was a wrong suggestion for Bob. ‘Well, if the poet laureate 
of England couldn’t tell what the theme of his own poem was, what’s 
to be expected of me? I see your way of answering, mom. You de- 
tour a question. Since you don’t know the theme, now for the plot.” 

“What are you studying that book for?” interrupted his father, 
trying to defend me from further questioning. ‘‘You know the story, 
don’t you?” Here Bob started to tell it but his father stopped him. 
Just lately he had seen The House of Rothschild on the screen and his 
version of this, and of all movies in fact, was so long and detailed that 
we had come to dread them. There was no stopping him once he 
started. 

“T know the story,” said his father; “you needn’t tell it, but why 
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are you studying it? The Tale of Two Cities, you know, is not a typi- 
cal Dickens’ story. It is no more so than Joan of Arc is typical of 
Mark Twain.” 

This digression was too much for Bob. All questions of style in 
writing were far beyond his years and comprehension. 

“Well, we study it to get a picture of the French Revolution. It 
makes the period more vivid, she said.”” That settled the question 
with me. As a docile mother I had learned not to disagree, openly 
at least, with teachers. 

But his father continued. “Then, why don’t you read a book 
about the Russian Revolution—that’s nearer to our own time and 
touches all our lives to some extent.” 

“Oh, there probably aren’t any books about that yet, except 
Rasputin. I saw a picture of that.’”’ We feared another narrative 
spasm and his father quickly forestalled it by saying: 

“There are dozens of books about the Russian Revolution and the 
Chinese Revolution too. Why don’t you read some of those books?” 

“Why, they ain’t classics, that’s why,” he replied with utter dis- 
regard of grammar. Bob is not a purist in spite of his English studies. 
“Besides you can’t read everything, it takes too long to finish one 
book. We got to read Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, and it’s awful 
hard, and Milton’s Minor Poems—they’re tuff too. Then, next year, 
English Lit. That’s a book all by itself, and masterpieces of prose 
with it. I got to pull up this English grade and keep it up or I can’t 
take journalism in my Senior year. That’s one course in English I’d 
like. I could do that kind of writing. I want to be the editor of the 
paper, but first I’ve got to improve in English, Miss —-——— said, or 
I'll stand no chance.” 

A wave of pity swept over me. How could this boy enter Ruskin’s 
realm? How could he share the mood of Milton? As a mother I re- 
garded with affection his stubborn, hay-colored hair; his soiled, but 
lettered, football sweater; his knotted brow; his none-too-clean 
hands. He had practiced on the field that afternoon; he had gone to 
the office and changed the tire on his father’s car. He had tinkered 
with a contrary engine on a raw, rainy day. In fact, he was able to 
cope with all minor motor troubles. We depended on him more than 
we realized. Although he understood mechanics, he was not wholly 
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motor-minded. He read adventure books and magazines by the 
tableful; he kept up with the serial radio programs of the best type. 
He showed fine appreciation and retained them almost word for 
word. He aspired to write; he wanted to be the editor of his school 
paper. He hoped to go to college, but verily the English road was 
hard and beset by many traditional, yet very real, dragons. 





DEDICATED TO THE LOW I.Q." 
RUTH AXFORD STEWART 


In the English department of Barringer High School in Newark, 
New Jersey, a low-level course in English is in process of construc- 
tion. This course aims to meet the student where he is, and to carry 
on from that point to the limit of his capacity. There are certain 
definite purposes inherent in the course. One of the first is that it 
shall be a happy and satisfying experience. If happiness and satisfac- 
tion can be attached to an English course, half the battle is won at 
the start. Other purposes include the usual requirements—the ac- 
quisition of a sentence sense, increase in vocabulary, a minimum of 
technical grammar, recognition of literary types, and training in 
reading for appreciation. 

The first-year course has been worked out along these lines. A 
concrete illustration of the methods used in one of the classes follows. 
The first-term class, February, 1934, consisted of thirty-five boys, 
ranging in age from thirteen to eighteen years and with an average 
1.Q. of 76. The fact that they were all boys was an accident of or- 
ganization, and it was decided that it would add to the interest of 
the experiment to leave it so. 

The traditional first-year English course calls for a study of Greek 
mythology and the Odyssey. Such a study was far remote from the 
natural interests of this group, so the foundations for developing an 
interest had to be laid. Byrd had left for the South Pole. Phillips 
Lord had sailed away in the schooner “Seth Parker” for his trip 

* Passages quoted are from the General English Course of Study written by Mr. Ju- 


nius W. Stevens, head of the English department of Barringer High School. To him 
acknowledgment is also due for helpful guidance. 
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around the world. Both expeditions were regularly broadcast. Most 
of the boys had radios, or obliging friends who would permit them to 
listen in. Two committees were organized: the Byrd Committee and 
the Seth Parker Committee. Each boy chose the one to which he 
wished to belong. They reported orally after each broadcast. They 
wrote letters to Byrd and to Phillips Lord; they studied maps; they 
acquired new words; they discussed the relative merits of the broad- 
casts; they grew very heated over the heroism of Byrd as compared 
to Lindbergh and other world-adventurers. A New York newspaper 
was available once a week. The boys brought in clippings concerning 
their respective heroes, and other modern prototypes of Ulysses as 
well. 

Most of the class were born of foreign parents. It was not hard to 
show them that their own mothers and fathers had adventured into 
a strange land. They told and wrote stories their parents had told 
them. They described articles at home from the “old country.” An 
exhibit of such articles was planned. One of the “Seth Parker” 
broadcasts dealt with Indians of Florida and their superstitions. It 
was a natural step to the religious superstitions of Italy in which they 
are steeped to an amazing and appalling degree. 

Grammar was incidentally taught through the composition work. 
Subjects and predicates were underlined in their compositions. The 
value of modifying words was shown. A story was made up showing 
how early man needed first name words and then action words. 
There was considerable argument as to which he needed first, with 
the nouns winning. It was then shown how name words required 
modifying words, as “‘hot sun,” ‘‘big water,” “‘bad beast’’; that action 
words also needed modifying words, as “creep softly,” “hit hard,” 
“run fast.”” At the end the boys decided that interjections were prob- 
ably used first in cries of pain, joy, anger, or fear. 

After two months the class was ready for the adventure of the 
Odyssey. The story of the Trojan war was told, parts of the Odyssey 
were related, and reading assignments of the most thrilling adven- 
tures were given. They were ready, and enjoyed it just as much as 
the “‘Seth Parker” stories. It became a matter of pride to overcome 
the hard words. 

The new term arrived. All but one were promoted. The criteria 
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for promotion were: ‘‘(1) What seems to the teacher to be a reason- 
able achievement in the term? (2) Will the pupil gain more by ad- 
vancement into the second half or a repetition of the first half?” 

Since I A is largely an extension of I B, it was deemed wise, in 
view of the first purpose of the course, and found quite possible, to 
give a really happy, satisfying experience, and to promote practically 
all of the pupils. 

The one great purpose of the second term is to carry forward the 
aims of the first. The newspaper work is continued: ‘The literature 
of the term provides the gateway to the types of literature to be met 
by the students in later terms, and if we are successful in our teach- 
ing, in his reading after he leaves school.”’ Nearly all the types may 
be found in newspapers, magazines, and on the radio. The literary 
requirements of the second term are a few short stories, a few one- 
act plays, a book of travel sketches, an easy novel, and some lyric 
poetry. 

It was logical to follow the story of primitive man with an intro- 
duction to versification. It was pointed out that possibly man first 
realized there was such a thing as rhythm when he heard his own 
heart beat, or the beating of the waves on the shore, or the tattoo of 
running feet. It was shown that man may have first spoken rhyth- 
mically when he prayed to his gods, or when he taunted his enemy. 
It was shown that children today taunt in a sing-song way—and that 
all through the ages man has sung at his work, as in the sea chanteys 
and songs like ‘‘The Volga Boatman.”’ When these things have been 
pointed out, boys cease to think that poetry is “sissy,” and new 
doors are opened. 

The travel sketch is an equally logical outcome of the first term’s 
work. Since the way has already been prepared, the work is much 
simpler. 

In dealing with low I.Q.’s there are certain psychological funda- 
mentals ever to be borne in mind. Mentally they are children, and 
they must be handled as such, but at the same time on a grown-up 
level. They resent being babied. They especially crave satisfaction, 
and some way must be found to give each student his share. They 
have a very short span of attention; therefore the work must be 
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diversified, even in one period. They do not easily retain what they 
have learned; therefore a variety of drills must be devised. They are 
generally unadjusted, often suffering from a half-realized sense of in- 
feriority; therefore discipline may be a problem, but need not be if 
they are kept bolstered up, interested, and happy. 

It appears that work of this type accomplishes the purposes of the 
course as they have been stated. The material is wholesome and 
tends to raise the level of appreciation, thus counteracting the cheap 
and sensational in magazines, newspapers, and motion pictures, 
which have such a great appeal for students lacking in cultural back- 
ground. The lives of these young people are unbelievably narrow. 
Living as they do in a teeming metropolitan area, they are still lim- 
ited to a tenement district, the walk to school, and the more or less 
artificial school environment. All thrilling adventures are for them 
merely vicarious experiences at best. If wholesome, worth-while ex- 
periences can be made as appealing as sensationalism, standards are 
definitely raised, with a good chance that they will continue to rise 
as horizons widen. 

Work with low I.Q.’s calls forth everything that the teacher has to 
offer in tact, sympathy, and understanding. It is frequently dis- 
couraging, when progress seems at a standstill, but it has great re- 
wards. They come when a boy with an I.Q. of 80 says he liked the 
“Seth Parker” work because it was “real and strange,” and when 
another looks at a picture of wild geese flying and says, “It’s got 
rhythm!” 











ENGLISH FOR THE GIFTED 
HELEN LOUISE COHEN 


In special classes for gifted children, these probably should be the 
ultimate goals: mastery of the techniques of reflective thinking, 
which implies ability to deal with abstract ideas, ability to reason, 
intellectual integrity; development of a sense of obligation to trans- 
late ideas into socially valuable action; the enrichment of life through 
a heightened sensitiveness to beauty and through the diversification 
and correlation of cultural interests. 

In instructing gifted students, the immediate aims may be con- 
ceived as fourfold: the power to derive varied as well as deep vicari- 
ous experience from reading; the stimulation of the imagination; 
creative literary expression; beauty of speech. These goals express 
what has been in the mind of teachers in the city of New York who 
have experimented with the course of study in the interests of supe- 
rior students. 

Whether, with these goals in mind, the method of assignment be 
individual or collective, there is a distinct advantage to the gifted 
child in the organization of the course of study in literature and in 
writing as a series of units. The superiority of this form of curricu- 
lum is closely connected both with methods to be employed and with 
the personality of the teacher who employs them. If there is one 
word above all others which should be significant in this connection, 
it is “enrichment.” 

The general principles which underlie the enrichment of the Eng- 
lish curriculum for gifted students have been applied in various ways. 
In many of our high schools special English courses have been sub- 
stituted for the regular curriculum, and the curriculum has been en- 
riched in terms of activities. Special courses given in our high schools 
include journalism, poetry, the short story, dramatics, modern 
drama, modern literature, English and American drama, world-liter- 
ature, history of literature, history of English fiction, Utopias in lit- 
erature, prose writing, magazine writing, creative writing, world- 
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classics, English literature and its backgrounds, English ballads, 
public speaking, copy writing, theater arts, and biography. 

No curriculum for gifted students could succeed without gifted 
teachers. There have never been lacking teachers who could recog- 
nize the gifts in their pupils and, in a spirit of creative teaching, lead 
such as promised most to achieve satisfactions for themselves and 
contributions to their society. Such teachers have been the geniuses 
who succeeded occasionally, whereas now it has become imperative 
that every teacher be ready to serve as stimulus and guide to the 
gifted who come in such relatively large numbers. No teacher will 
claim that the signal success of this or that famous man or woman 
can be traced to the influence of his teaching, yet no teacher fails to 
realize that he overlooks many opportunities to influence in some de- 
gree or other the superior young people who are found in his classes. 

Elaborate machinery exists now in most schools for general educa- 
tional advice and for more specific vocational counseling. However, 
it is necessary to take more purposeful measures for the direction of 
students of special ability in the English arts. Clearing-houses of in- 
formation on the subject of writing courses in college, opportunities 
in journalism, and special courses in literature are maintained in 
some high schools. These need to become more general and to be 
better advertised and more accessible. The use of a card catalogue 
of gifted students facilitates this kind of work. Institutions of higher 
learning, publishing houses, theaters, the radio and motion picture 
industries should be enlisted for the improvement of this type of 
guidance. 

There is a temptation to use the word “‘invent”’ in connection with 
the most effective techniques because every new personality and 
every new situation discovered through guidance ‘measures calls for 
a rearrangement of the usual procedure. This rearrangement must 
be based on the instructor’s capacity to analyze expertly and on his 
recognition of the personality factors involved. From the facts and 
impressions derived in this way teachers must contrive individual as- 
signments, emphasizing not the time element, not quantitative con- 
siderations, but qualitative distinction, imagination, artistry. Some- 
times the organization of the school lends itself to these direct deal- 
ings with individual students in sufficiently small class groups. Some- 
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times, as in the case of prodigious urban high schools, these contacts 
must be established in clubs, in workshops, in evening meetings at 
the teacher’s home, or in editorial offices. 

Gifted students may be developed, for the best interests of the 
community, by many means. It has been found important to give 
them the opportunity for much free work in the library and in the 
classroom—free in the sense that they are allowed to occupy them- 
selves with projects requiring individual and original research. 

It has been found important also to let them grasp the philosophy 
underlying the methods by which they are instructed, and to allow 
them to see how proficiency in the English arts may serve to lift their 
lives above the plane where only primary and immediate needs are 
clamorous. The techniques by means of which young people with 
special gifts in writing and special talents for appreciation are most 
advantageously educated are those which function without too 
much dictation from the teacher. It is a case of: ‘‘Here is a fair 
scene. Here are books. Here are theaters. Here are galleries. Here 
is a world ringing with joy and inundated with misery. Here is blank 
paper and a typewriter. What are you going to do about it?” 

Thinking cannot be taught by means of patterns. Formulas are 
for the inferior. Instruction must be directed toward training shrewd 
observers, sharpening sense impressions, and exercising minds in in- 
tellectual exploration. 

The socialized recitation, a classroom technique initiated in the 
Washington Irving High School a quarter of a century ago, and re- 
sponding in its development to the modifications of society in the 
intervening period, does much for the superior student in sharpening 
critical power, in stabilizing emotional life, in leaving him unham- 
pered for free reading and reflection, in cultivating the desire to 
launch ideas independently, and in emphasizing unceasingly the 
value of using intellectual gifts honestly for the common good and for 
mass improvement. 

The matter of equipment is of importance in planning for the in- 
struction of gifted students. Such school theaters as are found in 
many public high-school buildings in California, in Cleveland, in 
Washington, D.C., and in Kalamazoo, Michigan, are highly desir- 
able. Courses in the theater arts given in many localities for the pur- 
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pose of developing students equipped to write and design for the 
theater, to produce and play in the theater, can hardly be adminis- 
tered except in connection with modern theater equipment. Work- 
shops and spaces for marionette scaffolds should also be supplied. 
No real professional spirit can be developed through publications 
unless adequate editorial offices can be provided. Libraries must be 
sufficiently spacious in relation to the whole school plant to permit 
large numbers of students to spend periods, released from recitation 
requirements, browsing or engaged in systematic research. 

However, equipment, guidance, courses of study, and objectives 
are relatively unimportant. Most serviceable to brilliant adoles- 
cents is the teacher who shares with his best pupils a vital intellec- 
tual life. Gifted students thrive under the leadership of distinguished 
minds. 





ON TEACHING STUDENTS TO READ NEWSPAPERS 
INTELLIGENTLY 


FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL 


The success of democratic government and the substitution of 
peace for war as the basis of international relations, depend not only 
upon the kind of newspapers that we read, but more immediately 
upon how we read them. 

Public opinion is the opinion of newspaper readers. It is interest- 
ing to know that the circulation of the press has multiplied three 
times since 1900. It is usually said that it is the responsibility of the 
press to provide citizens with reliable evidence on which to base their 
opinions, but I want to urge that taking the press as it is (and I be- 
lieve that it is what it is for reasons that cannot: be readily altered), 
newspaper readers themselves must assume more responsibility for 
the opinions that they arrive at on the basis of what they read in the 
press. 

We read newspapers much too passively. The newspaper is after 
all something to be used. We ought not merely to submit our minds 
to it. We ought to control it as we control any instrument that we 
use. To do this we must understand it. 

What actually is the press? From one point of view, it is a busi- 
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ness organization designed, if not primarily, at least in part, to make 
profit. From another point of view, it is several thousand men and 
women, scattered in every part of the earth, observing and reporting 
events and facts and commenting upon them. The technical process 
of getting these reports actually assembled and printed and laid on 
millions of doorsteps twice in every twenty-four hours is a very com- 
plicated and difficult one. Few of us realize sufficiently the tre- 
mendous job the press is doing. 

To know what we can legitimately expect as to what facts will or 
will not be reported and as to the accuracy of those which are re- 
ported, we must understand both the technical difficulties in gather- 
ing news and the general and special economic and political influ- 
ences under which the press operates. 

To begin with the reporters sending in their stories from all parts 
of the world: They may get the facts which they send in to their 
papers either from their own observation, or from a first- or second- 
hand or more remotely removed source. Particularly in governmen- 
tal and international affairs, the reporter is dependent upon other 
men for his facts. By his skill he may obtain facts which those men 
have no desire to make known, but a reporter who is too persistent 
or who too often reports facts which his sources of information would 
prefer not to have known, finds himself shut out altogether, upon 
occasion physically put out of the country in which he is working. 
The necessity of keeping sources of news open is a powerful influence 
on what a reporter writes. 

As to the relationship of the American correspondent to his own 
government, this was very greatly altered by the war. During that 
period correspondents acquired the habit of acting as spokesmen for 
the government, giving up entirely their réle of independent critics. 
Correspondents who went abroad acquired almost the attitude of 
ambassadors toward their own government. To a very large extent 
reporters are still getting their information from government officials 
rather than from any independent research, and it is to be remem- 
bered that the officials who interview the press either at home or on 
behalf of government delegations to international conferences are 
individual men with biases of their own. 

After a reporter has gotten the facts as nearly as he can and writ- 
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ten them as fully as he dare, his article must in some countries be 
submitted to a censor before it can be put on the wire. Once passed 
the censor it may be sent directly to an individual paper, but in most 
instances stories from abroad go first to the central office of some one 
of the great news associations, which in many foreign countries have 
very close relationships with the government. The central bureaus 
receive many more reports than they can send out. The managers 
decide which to discard and which to shorten. Reports from the cen- 
tral office go to regional offices and from them to individual papers. 
At each point, there is the necessity of selecting and abbreviating. 

Even now the story has not reached the reader. It will finally be 
introduced to him by the headline writer, who must consider length 
of words rather than accuracy of meaning. The statements of head- 
lines, and even of first paragraphs, into which there is an attempt to 
crowd the whole story, are frequently very different when taken by 
themselves and when modified by the rest of the story. 

To know what the influences are that determine, step by step, 
whether a story is used and at what length and how, it is necessary to 
consider the press from its other aspect—that of a business organiza- 
tion. 

There is no more reason to expect that the press will be readier to 
sacrifice its business interests for the general good than there is to 
expect any other business organization to do so. We cannot expect to 
find in the press full reports of movements tending to undermine the 
existing economic or political organization. From the business point 
of view a paper must appeal to a large public and the interests which 
large numbers of people share are those which are based on old emo- 
tions and old habits of thinking. We cannot, therefore, expect that 
new movements and new developments will be covered at length. 

These general influences exerted on the press as a whole reach 
down to the individual paper in a very intimate way. What justifica- 
tion have we for expecting the owner of a newspaper to publish facts 
which will injure his interests or those of his friends, or to rely on an 
editor’s selecting news unmoved by all the motives which move 
other men? The astonishing thing to my mind is how objective and 
courageous in the subordination of their personal interests editors 
constantly are. 
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Furthermore, it should be said that the press is constantly at- 
tempting to overcome the difficulties of reporting facts accurately. 
They are publishing more often the full texts of documents and they 
can do no more than offer their readers the opportunity of reading 
these instead of a mere news summary. They are employing special 
correspondents assigned for long periods of time to different coun- 
tries or to the study of special problems, so that they become thor- 
oughly informed. They are sending their editors on tours of other 
countries. They are giving their support to a research service, known 
as Editorial Research Reports, which week by week supplies them 
with the background facts of the issues that are up in the news. 

With these conditions under which the press operates in mind, 
what is the intelligent reader to do, if he really wishes to get at the 
truth through his paper? He will have to take the time to know 
thoroughly the paper that he reads every day. Is it locally owned or 
one of a chain? Who are the owners? and what are their business 
connections? Who are the editors and what is their background? 
Who are the reporters and what experience have they had? Who are 
the authors of regularly contributed signed articles? Who are the 
big and constant advertisers? What type of stories would be detri- 
mental to them? 

Is the point of view of the news, editorial, and advertising columns 
kept definitely distinct or not? On small papers the same man must 
determine the policy and material used in all three departments. 

When it comes to reading an individual story, how is the reader to 
judge it? In the first place is the story signed? How many hands has 
it passed through? Is it a direct dispatch of a news association or a 
syndicated story? Does the date line show that it was written where 
the events occurred? Is it based on first-hand information? Could 
the facts reported have been accurately obtained? 

If not based on first-hand information, to what source is it at- 
tributed? Did an “official spokesman” or “high authority” say so? 
Is it supposed to be the feeling of “France,” or the opinion of the 
“German people”? If so, what can that possibly mean? Does the 
story seem to have had any ulterior purpose? Is its tone such as to 
inspire confidence in the writer? 

If readers could be trained to want to know even a few of these 
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things about any statement of fact, they would soon find that head- 
lines made little impression upon them, and that, if they read an 
article at all, they would read it all and read it carefully. In very 
many cases, the result would be at least a suspended judgment. 
They would learn to follow the story from day to day, and to turn 
to pamphlets, magazines, and books for the fuller information they 
cannot expect to receive from the daily papers. 

I can easily believe that the intelligent reading of newspapers fits 
more readily into a social-science course than it appears to into a 
course in English. Nevertheless, I should like to plead for its inclu- 
sion in English courses, for it seems to me that, as we turn to discus- 
sion for the settlement of our differences, words become more impor- 
tant, and that the intelligent reading of newspapers would train stu- 
dents to recognize words for what they are and to learn to look 
through and back of them for the fact and for the truth. 
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INTEGRATION—AND HOW!! 


Words rule the world. There is always a word of magic potency. The 
sacred word on King Solomon’s seal, that commanded the genies; words 
like “honor” or “‘salvation”’ or “‘liberty’’ or “success” or ‘‘science’’ that 
command the various genies of other ages. The word today is “‘integra- 
tion” —we talk of the integrated personality, the integrated curriculum, 
the integrated society. And on the word there is an accent; either the im- 
patient accent of the devotee, who asks simply of method, “And how?”’ 
or the accent of the skeptic, who raises the question of basic values—“‘And 
how!”’ 

Of these two accents, I find my voice leaning toward the second. I am 
skeptical of some of the present manifestations of integration, in so far 
as that means abolishing all the subjects of study, or subsuming them 
under a single theme, or, as my educational friends say, under a single 
“frame of reference.”” That frame of reference is very commonly the social 
studies, and, within that large field, the social-economic crisis of the pres- 
ent day; and, as a result, we are asked to evaluate everything in life, let- 
ters, and learning in terms of its contribution to a new collectivist social 
order. Iam aware that this statement somewhat oversimplifies the ““Sum- 
mary and Conclusions” of the Commission on Social Studies, but not, I 
think, the impact of that document by the time its spokesmen have 
brought it to bear upon the schools. 

I once wrote a little skit about a “‘fish-centered school’’—a burlesque 
unit of instruction, in which Henry Van Dyke’s pleasant essay “‘Fisher- 
man’s Luck”’ was made to carry a stupendous burden of purposes, aims, 
and objectives; was “fused” with science, home economics, ethics, health 
education, and history; in which whatever the children might be doing, 
they were kept constantly fish-minded. Some people took this quite 
literally, and wrote me earnest letters of thanks for such advanced educa- 
tional leadership. But, to confess the truth, this was a symbolic fish—as 
symbolic as the fishes in the Catacombs—but with a wiggle in his tail. It 
was a fish of fable; and the moral of the fable was the same as that of the 

* Address delivered at the Annual Dinner of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Washington, D.C., November 30, 1934. 
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camel in the tent who squeezed the hospitable owner out; or of those 
blind men each of whom judged the elephant by that portion of the beast’s 
anatomy he happened to have hold of. 

Integration might, at first sight, seem more congenial to English than 
to most subjects. The English teacher is constantly reaching across the 
fence into somebody else’s field; he touches on the social and historical 
background of literature; he brings in music with lyric poetry, painting 
with imagery, architecture with the structure of an oration, Latin or Ger- 
man with syntax. He realizes that English is the medium of communica- 
tion in all subjects, and that the ideas of all subjects may be expressed with 
clarity, power, and beauty, and so be raised to the realm of literature. He 
has seen this happen in our own day, in some of the writing on science and 
on social problems, and has welcomed these to his lists of English readings. 
He knows, however, that as literature, they are neither better nor worse 
because of their subject matter; they take their place beside the Odyssey 
and Hamlet and Huckleberry Finn and The Brothers Karamazov, or they 
fail to take it, for quite other reasons. If my sense of literary values is to 
be determined by some ‘‘frame of reference” outside of literature, it must 
be such as to justify my going one week to a celebration in honor of the 
one thousandth anniversary of Ferdausi, and the following week to a 
lecture by Gertrude Stein—and I do not find this justification in the social 
studies; so far as I can see, neither Ferdausi nor Miss Stein contributes 
significantly to the new economic order. 

Important as the social view is, and critically important in times like 
ours, it is not the only way of looking at life. There is the way of science, 
which pushes the inquiring mind into the uttermost cold of space, till 
space curves round on itself and defeats the axioms. And science asks, 
What is this material universe? What is really so—whether it helps me 
and my society or destroys us—let me before I perish learn its secret, 
write its formula, organize it in terms of what I call truth. There are the 
religious and the philosophic ways, which seek to comprehend behind the 
shows of things some ultimate explanation of causes and ends, and to sub- 
serve all experience under universal law. There is the way of the creative 
arts, whereby a man seizes upon whatever he can master, of the materials, 
the sensations, the experiences of life to organize them in patterns em- 
bodying a congruity perceived or dreamed; to build out of chaos a lesser or 
greater cosmos that shall express the inner integrity of the artist’s mind. 
And literature, though it impinges on the other ways, including the social, 
in its real nature follows the way of the arts. 

We learn, as we mature, that for some of us one of these ways of dealing 
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with life is central, for others another; or, more truly, that life has perhaps 
no single center, but, like an ellipse, has two foci, or more than two. Have 
you seen, in some museum, an exhibit of fluorescent minerals? There they 
lie in the case, a lot of rather ordinary looking rocks, such as you could 
build post-offices of. Press the switch that turns on the violet ray and 
there will emanate from these gray surfaces such glowing lights and colors 
as belong to no house built with hands, but to the jeweled walls of an 
Apocalyptic city. Not one, but many lights must shine for youth; he 
must know what is duty, and what is delight; what is truth, and also what 
is beauty. 

For true integration is not a thing to be bought or given away. It can- 
not be had by imposing one view of life, one center of organization, one 
frame of reference, however important, and excluding the rest. Integra- 
tion is not an external thing that can be handed about or written into a 
curriculum. It is an individual thing—indeed, it is individuality itself. 
Each for himself must confront the flux of things, this great miscellany 
that we call experience, and wrestle with it as Jacob with the angel until 
he subdues it to his will—until all that vitally touches his life and thought 
shall fall into relationship and order. In so integrating his world he in- 
tegrates his personality, and becomes a living soul. This is the true inte- 
gration—the major intellectual task of life; happy is the man who achieves 
it, and happy the youth whose way to it is illumined by more than a single 


light. 
ALLAN ABBOTT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





FIRST STEPS IN THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY 


The two procedures to be described cover from four to six class periods. 
Procedure No. 1 uses the well-known Exercises in Judging Poetry, by 
Abbott and Trabue, not to test, but to compare good and bad examples of 
poetic form, imagery, and feeling. Buy a set of Form Y from Columbia 
Teachers College Publication Bureau and analyze thoroughly the three 
methods of mutilating the poetic original on each page; read, if necessary, 
the explanatory article in the supplementary bulletin, A Measure of A bil- 
ity To Judge Poetry. Place on the board the symbols ‘‘O” (original), ‘““M” 
(mechanically mutilated version), ““P” (prosaic), and “S” (sentimental- 
ized version) and explain the construction of the test. Have the class 
print “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” to indicate the four versions on each page; 
then tell them to turn to Set 2, “Going to the Tournament,” find the ver- 
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sion containing false rhyme and roughened meter, and record “M” after 
the proper letter. Next seek the version lacking all imagery and label that 
“PP.” From the two remaining, select the one which is over-ornamented, 
insincere, or otherwise sentimentalized, and call it “‘S.”” Now read the cor- 
rect order ‘““MSOP” and ask how many had it right. After each exercise 
take one or two of the worst mutilations, compare them with correspond- 
ing lines in the original, and show the definite principle of poetic artistry 
violated. At the end of the booklet summarize the principles of good 
poetic form, imagery, and sentiment thus evolved. 

Procedure No. 2 applies these principles to actual poems. Type eight 
pieces of magazine verse on separate sheets with a brief suggestion under 
each as to what principle is chiefly exemplified.1 On the back of each 
sheet type what you consider an adequate response to these suggestions. 

Distribute Sheet 1. Give time to read the poem and the suggestion and 
to write down a single definite poetic quality observed. Read a number of 
these and discuss them for the degree of appreciation they show or fail to 
show. A few typical comments on a poem “Midnight,” from the Bookman, 
will show what help is needed to orient average third-year high-school 
students to real poetry: 

Ratpu: I think this poem is excellent. It has perfect rhyme. It has the prop- 
er name. It never leaves the subject, it is always referring to midnight. I believe 
anyone of any age could understand this simple poem. 


Ralph needs to be shown that such vacuous comment leaves entirely un- 
touched the real artistry of the poem. 

Horace: The poem after saying a strange black beast, then says it is a dog. 
I think this is unnecessary. A nun don’t fold its hands when she prays. And 


there is no such thing as a village being drugged with moon unless they were all 
drunk. 


Horace is a two-fisted, matter-of-fact modern youth; but even this type 
can be brought, in a surprisingly short time, to realize that imagery must 
not be taken literally but visualized through the same eye of fancy that 
the poet used. 

Haro_p: Even if you didn’t know what time it was, by the sentence, “The 
old clock, stern yet patient, folds its hands to heaven like a nun,”’ you could see 
it was twelve o'clock. 

Harold is to be commended for taking at least one step toward apprecia- 
tion in that he saw a reality not right on the surface of the poem, but he is 


* Copy of the set actually used in this project will be sent for five cents to cover mate- 
rials and postage —M. W. Moe, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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to be warned that a keener appreciation lies in seeing clearly the primary 
image of the praying nun than in merely grasping the fact that it is twelve. 

After a few more comments have been read and discussed, the class 
should be given time to read the comment on the back: 

The poet sees the common objects we all see, but to him they take on forms 
of fancy and tap fields of emotion somewhat outside our ordinary prosaic range. 
Here in three sharp, incisive strokes, we have a homely village scene: a dog 
shifting restlessly on a hearth and an old hall clock ticking away, while outside 
the moon shines down on the quiet houses. But the poetic touch converts the 
dog into a nameless black beast, the village into a sleeper drugged into insensi- 
bility, and the clock into a nun praying with clasped hands and upturned face, 
stopping only to click an occasional rosary bead. The poetess has nothing to 
teach; she merely senses life keenly and through imagery and sense appeals tries 
to lead the reader to similar appreciation. 


After eight poems, selected for the opportunities they afford to sharpen 
a student’s awareness of the various pleasures poetry has to offer, make a 
short summary emphasizing five principles an appreciative reader of 
poetry must have constantly at his command: (1) the function of poetic 
form and its powerlessness to make cheap commonplaces poetic; (2) the 
need for seeing imagery through the poet’s own eyes and letting it en- 
hance the reality; (3) the lively response to suggestion; (4) sensitivity to 
legitimate emotional appeals and ability to discriminate between these 
and shallow sentimentality; and (5) the sure knowledge that the central 
concern of poetic expression is with the senses and emotions and not with 
lessons. Inculcation of these five principles by means of the two pro- 
cedures just described will mean for most high-school students a new ap- 
proach to poetry and a revolutionary change in attitude toward poetic 


beauty. 
Maurice W. Moe 
West Division HiGH ScHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





MOTIVATING GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Grammar and punctuation are traditionally distasteful to young stu- 
dents, primarily, I suppose, because these subjects are too frequently im- 
posed upon the victims. It is, however, quite possible to be reasonable 
even about such illogical subjects by a judicious emphasis on what com- 
position attempts to accomplish and on how grammar and punctuation 
assist in this accomplishment. It is, therefore, possible to convince stu- 
dents of the desirability and usefulness of learning them. In short, to use 
the jargon of the schoolmen, “the teaching can be properly motivated.” 
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Let us assume, first, that the desire to say something has been stimu- 
lated in the student, for arousing a desire for expression is fundamental to 
any competent teaching of composition. Unless the student feels a defi- 
nite and immediate need for communication, the grammar and punctua- 
tion which are to assist him in reaching his goal will be entirely dissociated 
from his experience. The lack of a felt need will result in a lack of interest; 
and teaching under such circumstances can be at best only a kind of slave- 
driving. Once eager to communicate, however, the student is prepared to 
accept and to use the conventions of language if it can be demonstrated to 
him that they will further his purpose. 

The problem, then, is to show that grammar and punctuation can be 
really useful to the student who has something to say. In order to do this, 
consider the purpose of writing. Obviously, communication—the convey- 
ing of information, thoughts, impressions from one mind to another—is 
its main concern. No intelligent teaching loses sight of this objective, 
although some students do. To the criticism that a piece of writing is not 
clear they reply, “But I know exactly what I mean.” They must be re- 
minded that he writes in vain who does not write first of all for his readers. 
Good writing is clear, easily understood. How is this desirable quality to 
be obtained? In only one way. The reader and the writer must agree 
upon the symbols by which transference of thoughts and ideas is to be 
made. For the same reason that all telegraphers use t':e Morse code, soci- 
ety has systematized its language usage into certain conventions generally 
understood by readers and writers. Anyone who wishes to be easily un- 
derstood must use these conventions, certain sets of which are called 
grammar and punctuation. Young people learning to write must learn to 
be clear; hence they need grammar and punctuation. 

A point to be emphasized is that the writers of handbooks and text- 
books do not make the rules. They simply record the usage of educated 
people. At times, therefore, they may be in disagreement, just as other 
observers will disagree and just as educated people will disagree among 
themselves. There is no academy, however, to legislate in matters of 
English language and no form of deity who hands down decrees. Every 
educated person is helping to make the rules; the editors and compilers of 
rhetorics are simply recording these rules. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this presentation of the case for con- 
vention in language. By some similar reasoning, grammar and punctua- 
tion have been made acceptable to all of us who have found them impor- 
tant elements in the art of writing. Common sense demands that they be 
justified to the student in something of the same way. When the neces- 
sity for language convention has been made clear and the reason for its 
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sometimes complex character explained to the student with something to 
say, he is satisfied that he has been fairly treated as a rational individual 
and is then ready and able to co-operate intelligently in attacking the 
subjects. In motivating grammar and punctuation, we need, more than 
originality of approach, an appropriate emphasis on these well-known but 
neglected facts, which answer the student’s eternal query, ““Why should 


I study grammar and punctuation?” 
STEPHEN BLOORE 
PAcE INSTITUTE 
New York City 





WHEN MY CLASSES ENJOY CHAUCER IT’S NEWS 


“A groan, a sigh, and a tumult” are apt to greet me from my students 
when I announce in class that we shall next study The Canterbury Tales. 
After class Iam all but mobbed by anxious pupils who want to know if the 
horrible rumor they have heard from previous students about memorizing 
this old English stuff is true. 

After having experienced such an exhibition a number of times, I grew 
troubled. Although I’m not foolish enough to think my students like all 
I try to teach them, I do hesitate to force them through something which 
they apparently are prepared to loathe and despise. 

It was this situation, then, that aroused my lethargic spirit to action. 
After some discussion with my classes, they decided that perhaps if they’d 
try an old idea they might develop a new understanding of those four- 
teenth-century English pilgrims. So they decided to publish a newspaper 
and practice the modern educational theory of integration. For those in 
my classes to produce such a sheet is not as difficult as for some, for I have 
charge of the high-school paper and work with the printing department 
constantly. Had Mr. E. A. Wolters of that department not been willing to 
co-operate with us, our paper would have been doomed before it was writ- 
ten. There were three members of the two English literature classes who 
were on the school paper staff. These were put in charge of the ‘‘Canter- 
bury News” of April 9, 1379. 

It is to them we owe the newspaper style, correct heads, and careful 
makeup of the paper. Under their direction each one in the group wrote 
articles and advertisements. Some were poor and had to be rewritten; 
but the history, modes of living, games, dress, and social customs of Chau- 
cer’s time were reflected in all of them. 

In one story, “Rumors Heard of War Renewed with France,” is a 
résumé of conditions during the time when the pilgrims would have been 
in Canterbury. 
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The head over a two-column cut of Canterbury Cathedral, ‘Visit 
These Spots While Here,” introduces a story about the Cathedral itself 
and the Shrine of Thomas A. Becket and Edward the Black Prince. Be- 
low this is a boxed welcome to the pilgrims from the lord mayor of the 
city. 

An explanation of the trip the pilgrims have just taken from South- 
wark to Canterbury is found in “Stories Enliven Pilgrims’ Ride.”’ 

In the parlance of gangland, the glamorous wife of Bath is taken for 
several rides throughout the paper. One particularly keen young man 
found a cut of a woman having a permanent wave and used it in a story 
headed ‘‘Wife of Bath Goes into Preparation for Next Hunting Season.” 

A late news bulletin announces that a number of cases of serious illness 
suspected to be the Black Plague have appeared in London, and goes on 
to add that no fear is felt at present in Canterbury. 

An authentic description of a home of the times is found in the story, 
“Knight Builds New Home.” The head ‘Chaucer Grants Brief Inter- 
view”’ brings a modern touch, as does the advertisement of a suit of armor 
which has the added attraction of one can of 3-in-1 oil free. Road condi- 
tions and the purposes of pilgrimages are seriously discussed in editorials, 
while sport contests of that period are written in modern sport style on 
another page. 

The purpose throughout this entire project has been to get a better 
understanding of the pilgrims and the customs under which they lived. 
With that in mind, we’ve had a lot of fun. We sold every one of the papers 
we printed except the fifteen which I saved for any of you who might be 
interested and care to send me ten cents per copy. 


ELsIE SPECKMAN HAUSWALD 
ANN ARBOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





AN EXPERIMENT IN MAGAZINE WORK WITH JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


English teachers should accept a much greater obligation than just the 
teaching of grammar and literature. It is theirs to develop the ability and 
the habit of reading for information as well as recreation. To keep abreast 
of this world of whirling changes, education cannot stop when the pupil 
leaves school. Our textbooks cannot deal with more than the past. Cur- 
rent reading must be a part of practically every life. Should not the school 
accept the obligation of preparing pupils for a lifelong system of self- 
education? 
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The course based upon magazines instead of texts has the following fea- 
tures to recommend it: 

1. A generous supply of factual, vital, up-to-date material is made 
available as a source of reading, writing, and speaking. 

2. Reading for content is stressed by the requirement of much work in 
writing summaries. 

3. It aims to acquaint each pupil with a broad range of good current 
material, thus counteracting the tendency toward trashy magazines. In 
this contact with the wide range of subject matter it is possible to detect 
and to develop interests, abilities, and likings. 

4. Through this acquaintanceship with good reading it is expected to 
establish the value of non-fiction reading for recreation as well as informa- 
tion. 

5. This offers an opportunity to use science, history, civics, and other 
subject material for English work, thus making for a new type of correla- 
tion. 

6. The plan relieves the classroom of the strict formal recitation. It 
permits each pupil a range of development as wide as his ability and habits 
make possible. 

The course is planned to use about twenty-five different magazines. 
While no course of study is used we do have a mimeographed set of as- 
signments for the semester. This usually includes instruction on how to 
read and summarize articles, how to classify these articles, and special in- 
struction on how to proceed with the work at hand. The minimum re- 
quirements are given. These include the number and dates due for the 
summaries of the articles read, instruction on the six oral compositions to 
be given, and some suggestions for the three original ‘‘magazine articles’ 
required of each pupil. In addition the requirements make provisions for 
the free reading for which no summaries are written. The summaries are 
submitted to the teacher for checking. This enables the teacher to aid 
each pupil in line with his shortcomings. 

While the plan was inaugurated as an experiment, it is now a part of 
the English course for Wichita. For the first semester’s work about 280 
eighth-graders were placed in two parallel sections on the basis of English 
ability. One was assigned to the regular course and the other to the maga- 
zine course. In the 9 B, g A, and 10 B the identity of the groups was lost. 
After the grades had been completed the 8 A (the magazine and regular 
English) and the three additional semesters, a study was made of the rat- 
ings the pupils had received in English for the four semesters. The ratings 
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were evaluated at A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=o. On this basis it was 
shown that as 8 A’s the two groups each averaged 2.15, or slightly above 
a “‘C”’ rating. When in the 9g B course, which is all grammar work, the 
magazine pupils averaged 2.09 to the regular’s 1.97. When the literature 
course of the 9 A semester was rated, it showed the magazine group lead- 
ing 2.44 to 2.19. Similar results appeared in the 10 B senior high school 
English. Here the scores were 2.40 and 2.24. Certainly the magazine peo- 
ple had not lost in their ability to continue the regular English courses. 
Instead a gain was recorded in each case. 

A second study involving the magazine choices of about 2,000 pupils 
of the lower half of the senior high school has just been completed. It in- 
cluded both magazine and regular English pupils. In practically every 
case the percentage choosing the better magazines was higher for those 
who had taken the magazine course. 

The course is not expensive, is not complicated or difficult. The teach- 
ing requires not only an average training but a superior outlook and ambi- 
tion. It offers an opportunity for service to the group. It is a new ap- 
proach not only to the subject but to the pupil. The teacher must appre- 
ciate this. 

The course is adaptable to any grade from the eighth year up. The type 
of reading material limits this. 

This plan makes possible everything that the regular course has to offer, 
and in addition it offers much interest, variety, and appreciation. It 
brings “today” into the classroom. It touches life as it is outside. It is 


alive, challenging, and stimulating. 
FRANK K. REID 
ROOSEVELT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Wicaita, KANSAS 





INTRODUCING THE STUDY OF THE BUSINESS LETTER 


To introduce my English X classes in Linden High School to the busi- 
ness letter, I asked that each pupil bring one or two business letters to 
class. We were fortunate in collecting a large number of typewritten let- 
ters, which made the work we were to do clear and neat. 

Each class was divided into the following committees: committee on 
headings, salutations, the body of the letter, complimentary close, and 
“special criticism committee.” 

The committee on headings cut headings from quite a few letters and 
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arranged them on a poster. At the same time comment was made on the 
form, punctuation, etc. 

The poster made by the group of pupils who had charge of the saluta- 
tion was similar, with the exception of the fact that the salutations were 
arranged under headings of “formal,” “less formal,” and “friendly busi- 
ness letter.’’ On the opposite side of this poster a few incorrect forms were 
given under a separate heading. 

The committee that worked on the complimentary close followed the 
exact plan as the one that made the salutation poster. The members of 
this committee clipped the signatures with the complimentary closes 
which they used. 

Of course, it was possible to use only a few examples of the body of the 
letter. Each was described with such adjectives as concise, clear, correct, 
etc. 

The group spoken of as above as “‘special criticism committee’’ found 
several incorrect letters and pointed out mistakes either with red-ink 
marks or brief comments before posting them on the bulletin board, just 
after the other posters. 

From the foregoing work, the class was able to draw up a few general 
rules for our notebook “Instructions for Writing a Business Letter.” This, 
to be sure, was a pleasant change from reading the rules from a textbook. 
However, the greatest help came from the use of the posters when the first 
business letter was written. I arranged to have the class write two short 
business letters in class for the first assignment. I found the members of 
the class consulting the bulletin board instead of coming to me for help, as 
they usually did. In fact, I found the posters were being used from time to 
time until we completed our study of the business letter. 


LovIsE KNIGHT 
LINDEN HicGH SCHOOL 
LINDEN, TEXAS 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND ENGLISH 
WILLARD W. BEATTY 


We are in full agreement with the leaders of a number of professional gradu- 
ate schools in our eastern colleges who, when asked to suggest the greatest need 
of the students whom they encountered, were almost unanimous in setting forth 
as first requirement an abler and more fundamental control of language. By 
this they meant the acquiring of a fuller, richer, more vivid, and more sensitive 
vocabulary. Not only the words one learns in school, but the habit of thinking 
about words, of attentiveness to new meanings of words heard in spoken dis- 
course or encountered in reading, the determination to make such new words 
one’s own—these are the requisites of vocabulary building. 

There is no failure of English teaching in American schools which is more 
general and more complete than our failure to give to children fluency in self- 
expression. The chief error of our training in this regard is our failure to offer 
sufficient opportunities for experience in writing about simple things in which 
children are directly and intensely interested. 

Another serious error lies in the degree to which we have allowed our teaching 
of English to be dissociated from the other activities of our schools. In an en- 
vironment in which the child encounters dozens of demands per week for the 
utilization of skills in written English in order to accomplish successfully his 
work in the social studies, in science, and in other departments, he has been 
permitted by his teachers to use insincere and artificial material for English 
composition, and, on the other hand, to ignore the basic requirements of English 
composition when reporting on his science or social studies. 

In our own schools we now find ourselves in the second year of an experi- 
ment which offers evidence of real success in making English function. We have 
accomplished our purpose largely by making possible for the teachers of major 
subjects conference meetings two periods a week. When the possibility arises 
of taking notes on a lecture, note-taking becomes the theme of the English work. 
When a bibliography is needed in the social studies, that becomes the English- 
class problem. When an elaborate written report is expected in science, such 
report is prepared in the English room and discussed as a project in English 
before it is turned over to the science teacher. When library research is needed 
in any field, the English teacher undertakes to direct it. Thus does English 

t Abstracts of addresses delivered before the Washington meeting of the National 


Council of Teachers of English, continued from the February issue. The meeting of 
the Elementary School section is reported in the Elementary English Review. 
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expression become purposeful, and material of everyday use penetrate the Eng- 
lish classroom, while at the same time principles of English composition make 
their appearance in connection with science and history work, where they have 
been too often completely ignored. The fact that English is a necessary part 
of each study and that each study offers material for English composition must 
be grasped by each department of the school before English work can function. 

Of course there remains a wide area of English composition which belongs 
exclusively to the English department. This is the area which we have come to 
think of as creative English, the area which offers opportunity to the student for 
self-expression in prose and verse. The progressive has learned that such ex- 
pression is the outgrowth of a sympathetic atmosphere which encourages sin- 
cerity and vividness of idea before it demands conventional forms. 

The progressive finds himself interested not only in the transmission of the 
cultural heritage but in establishing standards of taste and habits of familiarity 
with the growing present so that the pupil shall continue living in and with the 
life of his own generation. We believe that success in developing taste lies in the 
teacher’s ability first to meet the child on his own ground; then, through sym- 
pathetic understanding of this existing taste, to develop newer and more desir- 
able interests and an appreciation of the similarity of standards and ideals in 
modern and old literature. 

Rich opportunities are being neglected in many of our schools for adequate 
correlation of reading with work in other departments. After all, The Growth of 
the Soil, The Good Earth, Inheritance, and Les Miserables are the emotional re- 
actions to sociological conditions of as great importance to the teacher of history 
as anything found within the covers of Schapiro or Muzzey. Creative Chemistry 
and Microbe Hunters are potentially better salesmen of modern science than the 
average high-school science course. The progressive thus sees limitless oppor- 
tunities for the teachers of English if they will accept the broader field of con- 
temporary life in addition to the narrower conception of the cultural heritage. 


ARE THERE MimimuMm ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH? 


ANNETTE MANN 
Southern Junior-Senior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


The frequency with which minimum essentials are mentioned in courses of 
study and in books on methods of teaching English indicates that their existence 
is generally taken for granted. Thus in Jnstruction in English, Bulletin 17 (1932), 
Office of Education, one of the nine ‘Problems for Consideration” is this: 
“What are minimum essentials and on what bases should they be selected?” 
The question presupposes a belief that minimum essentials can be found if one 
knows where to look for them. 

To say a thing is essential leads to the question, ‘‘Essential to or for what?” 
If any skill or knowledge is proclaimed essential, the claimant should be able to 
show for what it is indispensable. For example, is the so-called minimum es- 
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sential necessary to the child’s educational progress, now or in a future grade? 
Is it essential to his later social or vocational success? Is it essential to such 
purely philological matters as the integrity of the mother-tongue, or the preser- 
vation of cultured idiom? 

If we grant that the ability to communicate our ideas in writing is essential 
to well-being in our present state of civilization, how much better than the 
Indian picture-writing must pupils learn to write? If we grant that the ability 
to read is still a necessity in this radio-ridden world, what beyond the funda- 
mental reading skills normally achieved by the end of the fifth grade is essential? 
Are even the relatively few specimens of correct usage that survived Dr. Leon- 
ard’s research essential? In the really serious business of living, does it matter 
whether you did it, or you done it? 

It is possible that the minimum essentials in secondary-school English can- 
not be defined as such and such skills in reading and expression. There is still 
the essential of growth. There must still be evidence that the pupil is moving 
steadily toward desirable language goals, desirable, though not essential. 

Since there is no scientific evidence that the outcomes of secondary-school 
English are essential to anything of great importance in human experience, how 
may we account for the tendency of curriculum-makers to label certain activities 
essential? Perhaps the custom is merely expressive of our American tendency to 
mechanize and standardize; we sacrifice better things for the sake of uniformity. 
It is possible, too, that minimum essentials are just symptoms of teachers’ mis- 
trust of one another. Some of the requirements, at least, are patently devised 
by the would-be-practical to keep the feet of cloud-flying sister-teachers on the 
ground. They are the chores all teachers must do before any of them presumes 
to indulge herself or her pupils in the delights of literary browsing or creative 
composition. 

The discovery that there are no minimum essentials need not lead to a chaotic 
disarrangement of the units in the course of study. It may be shown that a 
certain sequence of topics is desirable, and that certain units, if they are to be 
taught at all, are learned more readily at one age than at another. 

If it is granted that no part of the course in English is essential, it does not 
mean that we shall cease to teach what we call English. We shall simply move 
it out of the realm of the essential into the dominion of whatsoever things are 
lovely, where music and poetry are, and where the glory and the beauty of all 
the arts forever transcend the expedient, the necessary, and the commonplace. 


A CritIcAL EsTIMATE OF THE APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF POETRY 


J. G. KOONTZ 
Garfield Junior High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


The inadequate poetry program of too many of our junior high schools does 
not develop in the pupils that complete understanding upon which true apprecia- 
tion is based. 
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True, a brief review of the projects reported to the Detroit convention in 
1933, and of the many experiments and suggestions found in the professional 
journals and other modern publications, may suggest otherwise. 

But too often it is overlooked that many of our junior high schools have not 
the advantages of those from which emanate most of the innovations leading to 
improved teaching technique. In such junior high schools the poetry program 
is generally without continuity or balance; it does not correlate modern life and 
poetry, but rather leaves the pupil convinced that all poetry was written by 
graybeards about subjects equally hoary. 

What, then, can be done that has not been undertaken already? Concerted 
action. 

Based upon some research done in 1925 under the direction of Mr. Yates, at 
that time connected with Pennsylvania State College, a list of not-too-broad 
subjects has been prepared which constitute a series of subheadings under the 
“eternal verities.”” These subjects serve as the unifying theme for groups of 
suitable and effective poems beginning with the contemporary poets, thus 
utilizing the moderns as aesthetic springboards into the past. 

Would it not be possible, as an aid to those less fortunate junior high schools 
of both agricultural and industrial communities, to inaugurate some concerted 
action based upon this or another scheme? To date, concerted action in the 
National Council has resulted in the preparation and dissemination of excellent 
plans for diversified reading and for motion picture and radio appreciation. Why 
not for poetry? 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


ALICE JOUVEAU DU BREUIL 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 


In these days of changing standards it is comforting to realize that character 
ideals have not changed through the ages. The kind of person that was loved 
and respected thousands of years ago is revered today. The lazy and the de- 
pendent, the self-indulgent and the rapacious, wrecked empires of old. History 
repeats itself in the present. 

The teaching of English has greater opportunities for character education 
than the teaching of any other subject, for two reasons: first, the very me- 
chanics—writing a diary or autobiography, telling of one’s ancestors, pets, or 
hobbies—permits the teacher of English to become acquainted with the per- 
sonality of every pupil; and second, the power of the word is the particular 
Aladdin’s lamp of the teacher of English. 

A courteous, intent audience-spirit may be encouraged by reports on radio 
talks and entertainments, on assembly programs, and by discussions of fellow- 
pupils’ reports. 

Developing speaking ability means development of self-dependence. Mak- 
ing one’s self heard and understood is an altruistic exercise—thinking of the 
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other person. In the verse-choir, in learning to speak great thoughts well, in 
musical language, an appreciation of the true and the beautiful becomes un- 
consciously ingrained. Carefully selected plays and dramatizations which al- 
most merge the vicarious experience with the real will vividly etch any impres- 
sion we choose. 

In précis-writing is found the antidote for “mussy-mindedness”’; in letter- 
writing, by insisting on the reducing of the number of “‘I’s” and by emphasizing 
the consideration of the reader, is born the germ of social-mindedness. 

To choose the right book at the right time for the right child is a high goal in 
the teaching of English. The reading of wholesome books, not necessarily of 
literary distinction, of books that appeal to the idealism of youth, of books that 
portray whimsically the beauty of character should be encouraged by subtle 
lures. 

Pricking and prodding with the following five goads have been known to 
achieve some reactions: (1) challenging the printed word of newspapers, maga- 
zines, books; (2) linking literature with life; (3) silent reading for interpreting 
the printed page; (4) eliciting comments on current events; and (5) book parties 
and old-fashioned charades. 

Carlyle has said, “Truly a thinking man is the worst enemy the Prince of 
Darkness can have.” 


LITERATURE—A BACKGROUND FOR OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


ROLAND A. WELCH 
Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


The paper reports progress on a very much unfinished piece of experimenta- 
tion which has been carried on over a period of a couple of years in appraising de- 
sirable nationality traits. The procedure parallels very closely much of the work 
done in the field of character education. It is first necessary to isolate some 
ideals necessary to perpetuate our democracy as we wish it preserved. Some 
of the ideals which motivated early colonization here and which inspired our 
people are still preserved intact; others are in danger of being submerged and 
lost. Some of these must be kept alive; some may of necessity be relinquished 
with changing times. Will America arrive where we think it should without 
any conscious thought on our part? Is it not our duty to decide our ultimate 
goals and let the school assume its part! 

We are ready to suggest some ideals which may be perpetuated by bibliog- 
raphies partially complete: language consciousness, a generous Americanism, 
political integrity, civic responsibility, the heritage of the common mass, toler- 
ance, devotion to mankind, etc. 

Back of the paper is the suggestion that these American ideals be isolated and 
perpetuated through the common schools. Nationality traits determine educa- 
tional ends. 
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Tue APPROACH TO LITERATURE THROUGH THE CHILDREN’S THEATER 


BEVERLY F. FREITAG 
East High School, Stoneham, Massachusetts 


The object that we had in mind in founding our children’s theater in Stone- 
ham was the bringing of dramatic enjoyment to the children in my school. I had 
especially in mind children of limited opportunities—those who never got into 
Boston to see plays, and who were still more remote from actual participation 
in theatrical performance, with all the thrill of appearance on a real stage. My 
superintendent, Mr. Varney, saw a related, but somewhat different aim. He felt 
that the children’s theater would help to solve the problem of some of the diffi- 
cult discipline cases, through providing absorbing and interesting activities. 
We also looked upon our theater as furnishing a means for uniting our patrons in 
a common community enterprise. I must confess that, in my own mind, at 
least the conception of our theater as contributing to a “carry-over” interest 
in literature in general was not the primary motive that impelled me to take the 
lead in founding the theater. 

Now for our theater and its results. We have presented fourteen plays in all: 
Over the Hills and Far Away, The Three Spinners, Minuet, Cinderella, The Great 
Manito and His People, Princess Tenderheart, The Three Bears, Red Riding Hood, 
Well I Never, Belling the Cat, Brahms and Schumann’s Children, Snow White, 
Three Pigs and Hansel and Gretel. Five of these plays have been presented at 
the New England Music Conservatory and one at Boston University. Children 
from Grade I through the senior class in high school have taken part. We have 
not allowed principals to repeat in principal réles—only when substitution was 
necessary in case of illness; hence we have deliberately avoided the development 
of “stars” and have distributed important réles among perhaps two hundred and 
fifty different children, and most of these children had never before experienced 
the zest of bearing important responsibilities. Important rdles had double cast, 
and both casts were given opportunities to perform. This method insured us 
from last-minute difficulties because of sickness. 

The first result has naturally been a deeper and clearer understanding and 
appreciation of the plays themselves. We have attended to the minute of cos- 
tume, scenery, and setting. Children, both actors and spectators, have been 
delighted and moved as they could not have been by mere “study” of plays. 
Drama is an acting art. Its appeal is to the eye and ear. There is no doubt that 
this prime object has been attained. 

As for the “carry-over,” the first noticeable form that this took came to me in 
a request from some junior high school boys that I “help them to stage Tom 
Sawyer.” This showed that their experience in our theater had led them to look 
for the dramatic possibilities in narrative works. 

Further, junior high school teachers tell me that their boys and girls raise 
similar questions; that they have a more intelligent interest in the stage; that 
they read more books, with a keener eye for the dramatic, and more exacting and 
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discriminating taste. Hence I feel justified in believing that our children’s 
theater has brought the best sort of joy to our boys and girls—a joy that thrills 
at the moment, and then leads on to a richer and fuller life in the world of books. 


THE UNPREDICTABLE 


ALMA PASCHALL 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


The chief difference between creative minds and non-creative minds is 
evidenced in our educational system. In the mediocre the function of education 
is to build up a world in which all the answers are tabulated. There must be no 
changes, no daring guesses, no dreams, no room for doubt. Problems of a social 
and economic life are entirely predictable. 

The fallacy in this view is that no one knows the problems which the future 
will present to these children under our charge. All that education can hope to 
do is to train minds into thinking power and to give them a clear vision of the 
difficulties with which they shall have to struggle. Education should not as- 
sume that the rules in the book are always right. Our knowledge is but relatively 
true. It is characteristic of the creative mind that it recognizes uncertainty in 
human life. 

In this new era, with the tremendous challenge to human thinking, the 
schools must abandon the point of view that the world is static, and that truth 
has been established once for all, if children’s minds are to be prepared for life 
in a world which is in a perpetual state of change. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION TO THE 
ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE 


K. KOFFKA 
Smith College 


The acquisition of language has three different aspects; it is (1) learning to 
do something; (2) learning to do something specific, viz., to use a conventional 
symbolism; (3) learning by a kind of imitation. 

After these aspects have been more fully explained, the problem of acquisi- 
tion or learning itself is being considered. It is shown that learning is not a 
special activity but an aspect of any activity, that aspect namely by which the 
activity changes the organism. The concept of ‘“‘traces’”’ as more or less perma- 
nent changes produced by activities is introduced. An activity is learned if, 
and inasmuch as, it is influenced in its occurrence by traces of previous activities. 

The argument continues by discussing three different problems: (1) the 
arousal of a specific trace, the analysis of which necessitates the distinction be- 
tween accomplishment and performance; (2) the selection of a trace by a present 
process; and (3) the influence exerted by the so-selected trace on the process. 
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This examination reveals that associationism had oversimplified the problem 
of learning and therefore reached thoroughly inadequate solutions. 

After summarizing the foregoing discussion by a new definition of learning, 
the attempt is made to connect this new insight with the analysis of language 
acquisition made at the beginning. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BELMONT FARLEY 
Assistant Director of the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


The school paper is becoming also a community paper as the school widens its 
usefulness as a center where all citizens may continue to enrich their lives 
through recreation and study. For a time it appeared that the face-to-face 
method of discussing political and social issues, which characterized the torch- 
light parades and log cabin rallies of a day now gone, had been forever replaced 
by the easier and mechanical methods of transmitting opinion. Fortunately for 
democracy, the old custom of “mounting the bustings” has been revived and we 
are saved from the tragedy of hand-me-down opinion and large-scale mobiliza- 
tion of ideas. People today read more, think more, and talk more than any one 
could a few years ago have believed possible, with motion pictures taking the 
place of reading, propagandists directing the thinking, and radio doing the talk- 
ing. The public forum of serious purpose has returned—appropriately to the 
schoolhouse, since this center is provided by the community for its own intellec- 
tual development. 

Lights burn late in the well-ordered school system of today, where old and 
young meet to enjoy life in the exchange of ideas, in the development of new 
skills of work and play, and in plans for improvement of community welfare. 

In the midst of these newly discovered opportunities and activities is the 
school paper to announce news events, to interpret the significance of what is 
being done, to stimulate further achievement. The school paper is no longer an 
academic thing, a class exercise artificially produced for artificial purposes. It, 
in accordance with the finest traditions of American journalism, is a bearer of 
the news, a source of inspiration, and an encouraging factor in intelligent and 
unified action. 


An ACADEMIC SCRAP HEAP 
LOU L. LABRANT 


Too long have we teachers of English stood between our pupils and the 
masterpieces of world-literature. We have said that great books have lived 
because of universal appeal, because of great messages to mankind; and we have 
by our actions refuted the words and suggested that the great messages were 
dependent upon our interpretations and inspirations. Perhaps we have not been 
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willing to wait; perhaps we have offered materials too mature for adolescent 
minds. With an abundance of leisure the promise to all, we can no longer justify 
premature teaching of adult literature on the now-or-never basis. It is time we 
taught how to read, and then allowed the masters to carry their own messages; 
time for us to point out, to introduce, but not to interrupt. The great joy of 
discovery, of recognition, must be given back to young readers as well as to 
those more mature. The task of telling must be trusted again to the authors 
themselves. They can make themselves clear. To the scrap heap of old note- 
books and spellers, drill books and manuals, we have too often added the classics. 
Let us stop this foolish business of teaching Shakespeare and Milton so well that 
college graduates, having achieved education through us, find comfort in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home Journal. Perhaps if we allow the 
great artists their chance, the art of reading may return again to the land. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN A WORLD-CRISIS 


GEORGE LANSBERRY 
Blawnox Junior High School, Blawnox, Pennsylvania 


One way in which international good will may be cultivated among pupils 
is for pupils of foreign extraction to write autobiographical sketches. By analyz- 
ing the contribution made by his own parents or grandparents, who were im- 
migrants, to his own life, the child may develop a vivid realization of the es- 
sential worth of foreign cultures. Three books which are of special aid in con- 
nection with these autobiographical themes are: Jacob Riis’ The Making of an 
American; Louis Adamic’s The Native’s Return; and Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra. 

Analysis of the familiar circumstances and experiences in the literature deal- 
ing with foreign countries helps in achieving the humanization desired. Food, 
clothing, the snow, rivers, the fog, sunshine, and conversation are illustrations 
of materials to be used in this process. The international appeal of music and of 
religion as expressed in literature are likewise powerful aids in the development 
of international good will. 


TEACHING ENGLISH To Alp HUMAN PROGRESS 


J. F. ABELS 
Division of Foreign School Systems, United 
' States Office of Education 


The problem of language has a direct bearing upon world-conditions. Presi- 
dent Wilson knew about the history of language conflicts and hoped to mini- 
mize their destructive effect by trying to rearrange Europe along language 
boundaries and to compel a recognition of the rights of language minorities. 
Today one of the curious ironies of history lies in the fact that at a time when 
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the radio, airplane, telephone, and telegraph are making a world-language more 
desirable than ever before, minority languages are attaining greater freedom 
than ever before. It becomes increasingly important for us to teach English to 
young people so that they will better understand the interdependence of human 
beings, and through that appreciation be able to knit up the fabric torn by 
world-distress and to avoid such experiences in the future. The following sug- 
gestions apply to the secondary level: (1) Teach students something about the 
basic nature of language, about the world language situation, and about the 
condition of English among the languages; (2) develop an understanding of the 
dignity of English and a proper respect for it; (3) teach students that other 
people cherish their language as we cherish ours; (4) teach students that lan- 
guages cannot be suppressed except through the extermination of the people 
who speak them; (5) teach students that the good will of foreign nations can be 
cultivated through respect for their language; (6) teach students that we should 
utilize every possible language medium for the dissemination of knowledge 
among men. 


GREETINGS FROM Nova SCOTIA 


ROSAMOND DE WOLFE ARCHIBALD 
Horton Academy, Acadia University, Nova Scotia 


The president of the International Relations Committee knows with what re- 
luctance I accepted this post of pioneering in bringing about, in some small way, 
happy relations between our countries with regard to the matter of the teach- 
ing of English. My report of progress must go before that Committee. 

I recall with happy amusement my advent at Smith College as its first Ca- 
nadian student. On one occasion I was asked to entertain a Sunday afternoon 
gathering by talking to them in my native language, ‘““Nova Scotian’’; on an- 
other, I was seriously offended by being asked if the chief diet of Nova Scotia 
was fish and potatoes; and a third blow was difficult to bear when the father of 
one of my classmates, who had let her wander unattended through Europe for 
three successive summers, refused to let her visit me unless he accompanied her. 
The fact that this could not happen today, although that was not so many years 
ago, shows with what ardor my successors and I worked to enlighten our associ- 
ates at Northampton. 

In the presence of this well-traveled assembly, I have merely to mention the 
name “‘Land of Evangeline” to have your intelligent recognition of anything I 
may say about it; for the unhappy fate of its beloved heroine Evangeline, made 
known through the eloquent pen of your poet Longfellow (better poet than 
recorder of history, perhaps), brings yearly to our valleys of Annapolis and 
Cornwallis tourists from all the world over. During this past summer the regis- 
tration of visitors at Grand Pré Park mounted to almost fifteen thousand. The 
supply of bells purported to belong to Evangeline’s heifer, sought by souvenir 
hunters, completely ran out. 
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My own little university town of Wolfville, guarded on the north by storied 
Blomidon, home of fabled old Glooscap, has lured millions of visitors interested 
in seeing ships glide into its small harbor, the tiniest port in the world; and to 
watch its in-rolling tides, rivaled in depth only by those of the Yang tse Kiang in 
China. 

Nor does your representative from Canada come to you quite empty handed. 
It has been my happy privilege now, for some twenty years, to find my original 
and somewhat daring method of teaching oral English by means of daily drill 
and games incorporated in your textbooks on language and sponsored by your 
distinguished investigators into methods. My first publication, with its chal- 
lenging title, The King’s English Drill, has been most kindly welcomed through- 
out your great-hearted country by many teachers. My being here today in 
fact is the direct result of my having been most kindly invited, in 1932, to 
demonstrate my methods before his graduate classes in English during their 
summer session at Harvard University by my gracious friend, Dr. Charles Swain 
Thomas. 

Speaking personally, I wish to share with you the way in which the matter 
has been solved in my own classroom. Several years ago, when I went forth on a 
pilgrimage to incite a love for the English Language in the minds of Canadians, 
I rather harped on the phrases—‘‘Our Flag,” “Our Country,” “Our Mother- 
Tongue.” Gradually it was borne in upon me, after the great world-conflict, 
what a sad mistake I was making, for I saw the hideous results of narrow na- 
tionalism. And so, after a change of heart on my own part, I now teach, preach, 
and try to practice the gospel of the brotherhood of man; for I firmly believe 
that until my own right hand is big enough to grasp the flags of all nations, and 
until my heart is great enough to see “‘the little child in the midst” as above 
color, creed, and class, I have no right to wield the scepter of teacher of English. 

Then, from the apple-blossom perfumed valleys of Nova Scotia, a land ‘“‘un- 
ruffled by sudden drought, tempest, flood, or pestilence,” from the Land of 
Evangeline, I bring you greetings. 


WHAT STATES AND CITIES ARE DOING ON COURSES OF 
STUDY IN JOURNALISM 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT 
William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania 


The period of severe stress through which the schools have been passing has 
suddenly made it seem expedient to admit the school publication and the journal- 
ism course into the curriculum more generally and more decidedly than ever 
before. The necessity of the moment, however, does not mean that such work 
might not have been developed more effectively in the past than was the case. 
Nor does it mean the principles underlying that type of activity are more sound 
and more surely far-reaching in possibilities than before. Its educative poten- 
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tialities have always been inherent, and long ago it might have served as a power- 
ful integrating factor in school systems and as an almost ideal means of selling 
the idea of education to all communities. 

For the high-school pupil, it is safe to say the school publication and the 
journalism course of the new day will together be a finding course filled with 
previously undeveloped cultural values of limitless scope. 

For the curriculum, such work will be the first practical basis for evolving the 
inevitable ‘‘fusion”’ course plan to break down the walls now separating the con- 
tent and point of view of each course from all the others. 

For the school itself, that field will serve as one of the mighty factors in the 
program of public relations that has been born one hundred years too late. 

The school press and courses of study allied with it have been exerting a real 
influence upon the general conception of the whole high-school curriculum. 
Hence high-school journalism as a field has played its part in laying the back- 
ground for far-reaching reforms in courses of study. But it has played that part 
unwittingly. 

The traditional, “hermetically sealed’ or ‘‘compartmental’’ point of view re- 
garding high-school courses of study is justifiably destined for breakdown and 
oblivion. The complex life of today demands that the classroom on the left shall 
know what is going on in the classroom on the right, and why. The traditional 
teacher, incrusted in the opaque shell of his lone subject, must break through 
that shell or be crushed within it. 

The “fusion” course idea, as such, now being developed in a few localities, 
notably in the Horace Mann School, is the ultimate, so far as we can see at 
present, in an attempt to culturalize, liberalize, and merge many courses of study 
into one great stream of educational activity whose delta pretends to be an 
achievement rich in benefits to the individual student. 

The school publication in particular will now perform a service greater than 
that of a clearing house for news items or literary efforts, important as that 
function has been. It will no longer leave to chance the discovery of vital in- 
terrelationships among the several departments of the school, between the school 
and life, between the course of study and the pupil as a human being. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LITERATURE THROUGH MusIc! 


RUTH MOSCRIP 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Children who have not cared for poetry which is read will grow to love that 
which is sung. There are innumerable poems set to music. We have been long 
familiar with the Stevenson melodies, and now come the modern Milne verses 
set to captivating music. Of course those songs are not for our older children. 
They so frequently like poems that tell a story. Ballads charm them. A ballad 


* Excerpts from Miss Moscrip’s paper, which was illustrated by vocal solos given 
by Miss Anne E. Pierce. 
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is a song that tells a story. Our ballads were handed down to us first as songs. 
So how better can we give them to children than through a medium of music? 
The characteristic repetition which might become tiresome to read becomes fun 
to sing. The history of the ballad intrigues children. They are interested in its 
beginning, in the old broadsides, in the seventeenth-century garlands, in Percy’s 
unique folio, in Scott’s unparalleled collection. They delight in the subjects of 
these ballads—love, loyalty, treachery, death, tragedy, mysticism, and the 
charmed life of the daring outlaw in the greenwood. 

The majestic old negro spirituals bring a poetry and a music to children that 
cannot fail to delight them. They do more. They create an understanding of 
and a sympathy for a harassed race. Perhaps a love for and an understanding of 
those spirituals will bring an appreciation of and a tolerance for the bitterness 
in some of the very excellent modern negro poetry which our children will read 
in their high-school and college days. 

So closely is our literature woven with our history that a study of one intensi- 
fies the enjoyment of the other. Amusement of the people who lived long before 
our time always interests and intrigues us. The knowledge that so great a man 
as the Father of our Country rode the hounds or danced the minuet softens the 
austerity of his character and makes him more livable and lovable in the eyes 
of children. 

In these days of intimate international relations, almost every school con- 
cerns itself with developing in some way a friendly feeling toward the people of 
distant countries. Children make the greatest appeal to children, and it is 
through the literature of the children of other lands that we try to reach an 
understanding of and an interest in their customs and problems. Such books as 
Heidi, Little Tonino, Donkey John of Toy Valley, Friends in Strange Garments, 
Saturday’s Children, and countless others offer their share in bringing together 
the children of different countries. And yet nothing is more characteristic of a 
people than its music. The folk songs of other lands reveal with surprising clar- 
ity the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of the people who claim them. And 
there are such lovely folk songs. Charming history abounds in English folk 
songs. Familiar poetry had its beginning in the Scottish folk-lore. The Won- 
derful Adventures of Nils and What Happened to Inger Johanne may be read 
with renewed interest if the children reading them can sing some of the folk 
songs those little Scandinavians know and love. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY READING OF ENGLISH UNDER THE FIELDSTON PLAN 


ELBERT LENROW 
Fieldston School, New York City 


After an explanation of the essential aims of the so-called Fieldston Plan, 
the speaker demonstrated how the courses in English function under this plan. 
Since much of the desired integration is accomplished through careful guidance 
in the choice of supplementary reading, the speaker will present briefly some of 
the results of his recently completed survey of the supplementary reading of 
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English done during the past two years in the three upper school forms (grades 
10, 11, and 12) of the Fieldston School of the Ethical Culture Schools of New 
York City. 

Because a large part of the students of this school live in a more or less sophis- 
ticated metropolitan environment, much of their reading will perhaps seem un- 
representative of the average kind of reading done on the secondary level 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, to teachers in private schools situated 
in approximately the same kind of community, and with students similar in 
type, the Fieldston record may prove useful as a criterion and means of com- 
parison. Among other things, the speaker indicated the number and variety of 
titles read in each form; the number of works read by the average student; the 
distribution of the reading among the four categories of drama, poetry, novels 
and short stories, and non-fiction (with its several subdivisions); the relative 
popularity of these fields of reading; and the authors and individual works which 
were most favored, both in general and under each category. The speaker at- 
tempted to characterize the kind of reading that has been done in the past and 
is being done in the present, and pointed out the changes which are occurring in 
the most recent trends of taste and interests. 

































EDITORIAL 


The first chapters in the probably long history of the teaching of 

photoplay appreciation in American schools are now complete. 

Prominent in the introduction stand the inaugural at- 

How Much tempts of Max J. Herzberg in Newark and the effec- 

Analysis of tive pioneer work of Dr. Edgar Dale, of Ohio State 

Photoplays? University, carried on with the help of the Payne 

Foundation. In the first two chapters the activities of 

the National Council of Teachers of English bulk largest, and the 
most prominent individual is Dr. William Lewin, of Newark. 

When Mr. Lewin in 1932 persuaded Dr. Stella S. Center, then 
president of the Council, to appoint a committee on photoplay ap- 
preciation, comparatively few teachers realized the importance of 
teaching this aspect of literature and still fewer thought it feasible. 
Yet Mr. Lewin’s gigantic vicarious experiment in high schools in all 
parts of the country soon demonstrated the possibility of profoundly 
influencing pupils’ taste in photoplays. The very nature of the evi- 
dence of the change in pupils’ choice of motion pictures was sufficient 
proof of the importance of such instruction, but investigations 
sponsored by the Motion Picture Research Council have revealed in 
detail the effect of photoplays upon children and youth. Moreover, 
Mr. Lewin reported the methods which he and his collaborators had 
used in their successful attempt to make their pupils better judges 
of photoplays. So much is chapter i. 

The next stage of the movement, perhaps now concluded, has 
been the attempt to invent textbooks for this sort of study. While 
Mr. Lewin’s thesis was in process, Dr. Dale brought out through 
Macmillan his excellent How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. It re- 
mains the only full textbook in “hard covers.” The Scholastic has 
issued an interesting 15-cent pamphlet by Mrs. Sara McClean Mul- 
len, How to Judge Motion Pictures, very much along the lines of Dr. 
Lewin’s experimental procedures. The National Council itself has 
published several pamphlet “guides” for the study of individual 
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photoplays. Some of these have been accompanied by teacher’s man- 
uals, which answered the questions raised in the guides; the majority 
have not. In format these guides have differed considerably, and, 
since each has been edited by a different person, the kind and amount 
of information and analysis have varied. The whole activity has 
been exploratory. And here ends the second chapter. 

As this is written the National Council is debating whether to 
continue this attempt to provide texts for the study of contemporary 
photoplays. But whatever the decision of the Council, the editor, 
speaking merely for himself, urges a reduction in the amount of the 
analysis of each photoplay. There is serious danger that we shall 
bring the best photoplays under the shadow that already in many 
schools rests upon the best literature—condemnation as highbrow, 
association with tiresome study, and the curse of requirement. 
Already teachers who enjoy the confidence of pupils outside the 
classroom are reporting that pupils say they do not want to see a 
photoplay for which a guide has appeared because they suspect that 
they will be quizzed by the teacher afterward. How much this un- 
fortunate result is due to the elaborateness of the guide and how 
much to the teacher’s manner of introduction, we should like to 
know. 

Such facts about author and production as will make young people 
want to see it should be given, but especial care should be taken not 
to go farther. The analysis, also, should be both informal and rea- 
sonably brief. If pupils learn in one play, or in half a dozen consecu- 
tive plays, to view characters, action, or artistry in one new way, 
it is enough. 

Why can’t we, in dealing with a photoplay (or a novel) be content 
to let pupils talk about it naturally, without guidance most of the 
time, and then to lead them by question or direct exposition to some 
one social or aesthetic insight they would not otherwise have had? 

The less formal and the less elaborate our machinery for teaching 
any sort of appreciation the more likely we are to succeed. For ap- 
preciation is after all quite as much emotional as rational, and is 
sure to be inhibited by heavy-handed, laborious treatment of the 
art specimen to be appreciated. 

















USAGE COUNSEL 


INFINITIVE OF UNREALIZED PURPOSE 


The use of the perfect infinitive after a past tense to express unrealized 
purpose is another Cinderella among English expressions. It is not to be 
found, for instance, in school or college textbooks or in Crowell’s Diction- 
ary of English Grammar (1928). Even the Oxford English Dictionary does 
not include it under To, in which it gathered other infinitive uses, except 
for a single instance from Mozley’s University Sermons (1876): “It was 
open to Christianity to have prohibited property and war,’’ which means, 
of course, that they were not prohibited. The first mention of it, indeed, 
seems to have come about through the wish to condemn rather than ex- 
plain. It is from The King’s English (1908), by H. W. and F. G. Fowler, 
page 154, and explains itself thus: 

The Perfect Infinitive. This has its right and its wrong uses. The right are 
obvious, and can be left alone. Even of the wrong some are serviceable, if not 
strictly logical. “I hoped to have succeeded,”’ for instance, means “I hoped to 
succeed, but I did not succeed,”’ and has the advantage of it in brevity; it is an 
idiom that it would be a pity to sacrifice on the altar of Reason. 


In H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English Usage (1926) this is 
expanded and exemplified in the same strain: 


After past tenses of hope, fear, expect, and the like, the perfect infinitive is 
used, incorrectly indeed & unnecessarily, but so often & with so useful an im- 
plication that it may well be counted idiomatic. That implication is that the 
thing hoped &c. did not in fact come to pass, and the economy of conveying this 
without a separate sentence compensates for lack of logical precision. So: It 
was the duty of that publisher to have rebutted a statement which he knew to 
be a calumny.” “I was going to have asked, when. ... . es 


Of the perfect infinitive itself Lounsbury says in his History of the 
English Language (1879): 

When the verb of the predicate is in the past tense, there has been constantly 
exhibited a disposition on the part of the language to resort to this form of the 
infinitive. This practice goes back to the fourteenth century.... . Since that 
time it has been exceedingly common, and has in its favor the sanction of usage 
by the greatest English authors. Of late the language seems disposed to abandon 
its employment; at least it is condemned by many grammarians. 
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Jespersen has paid more attention to the locution than most others, 
as in his Philosophy of Grammar (1924), page 285: 

The English perfect infinitive . . . . was formerly used fairly often to indi- 
cate an intention which was not carried into effect; this cannot be separated 
from its use corresponding to the preterit of unreality, a use which is generally 
overlooked by grammarians;. . . . I must content myself by giving a few of my 
examples: “We were to have gone and seen Coleridge tomorrow (Carlyle).” 


He also says in his Essentials of English Grammar (1933), page 258: 

The perfect infinitive is often used with an imaginative value, but in many 
cases it is possible to substitute the simple infinitive, which is therefore pre- 
ferred by many purists. . . . . We say “‘you ought to follow her example”’ if the 
fulfilment is still possible, but “‘you ought to have followed her example”’ if this 
is no longer possible. Similarly, the perfect infinitive is often used after a verb 
meaning intention, hope or expectation in the past to denote that the intention 
was not carried into effect..... A plan that was not carried out, is also ex- 
pressed in the frequent phrase was to have (done, etc.): ‘George was to have 
been of the party; but he did not appear.” 


Professor George O. Curme has a full historical and contemporary 
treatment of the use of the perfect infinitive after a past indicative, and 
in other situations, in his Syntax (1931), pages 467-74, which should be 
read to gain a complete grasp of the value of an idiom too valuable to be 
invalidated by any simple or sweeping “‘rule.”’ It will further dispel any 
notion that it is in any proper sense ‘‘ungrammatical,” always remember- 
ing that “grammar is made, pretty imperfectly, from language, not Jan- 
guage from grammar.” One observation deserves quotation: 

The past subjunctives meant, thought, etc., have long been erroneously felt 
as past indicatives, so that when this construction spread to the verb be when 
used in the sense of an unrealized intention, the form was to was employed; 
“She was to have dined with us here the day after her father’s death” (Gissing). 
The past indicative has become established here and will have to remain as it 
is, for we cannot here use the past perfect subjunctive had been, since it would 
mean something quite different. 


It is not too much to hope that future grammars for school and college 
instruction will include this characteristic and highly useful phrase, so 
long undiscovered and so neglected after discovery except by these few 
greater grammarians cited. 


WALLACE RICE 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


POETRY BROADSIDES FROM THE ENOCH PRATT 
FREE LIBRARY OF BALTIMORE 


An idea treasured for many years by Librarian Joseph L. Wheeler of 
the Pratt Library at last materialized when Mr. Norman T. A. Munder, 
one of the most notable typographers in the country, generously volun- 
teered to design and produce a series of poetry broadsides. The entire 
project has been carried out under his supervision by employees of the 
library printing shop and skilled printers on unemployment relief. 

These fifty beautiful broadsides have been prepared for display in the 
corridors of the public, private, and parochial schools of Baltimore, so 
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| 50 Broadsides | 20 Broadsides 5 Broadsides 





First zone: parcel post...... 50c 12¢ IIc 
Second zone: parcel post... . | 15 12 II 
Third zone: parcel post... . . 21 15 13 
Fourth zone: parcel post... 31 21 17 
Fifth zone: parcel post..... . 43 27 22 
See NS I oo os his 6 as ce vass)ees ie} oesysslees sean ceiver 
Seventh zone: prepaid express 50 31 21 








Eighth zone: prepaid express 





that boys and girls of all ages might have the pleasure of seeing beautiful 
thoughts in beautiful words, beautifully printed, every day of the school 
year. The number of the broadsides permits frequent changing and a wide 
variety in the displays. Through the co-operation of school officials the 
broadsides are distributed on a regular schedule and are changed every 
two or three weeks. The poems are grouped suitably for the primary, in- 
termediate, and high-school levels. Although many of the poems were 
chosen by the librarian, others were selected by a committee of teachers 
and children’s librarians, so that the varied interests of the young people 
will be fully represented. 

All the broadsides are uniform sizes, 17X22 inches; but the paper and 
ink vary, and no two typographical designs are the same. Each broadside 
has an appropriate illustration; some of these are taken from books, 
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through the co-operation of the publishers, while other drawings were 
especially made. 

So great has been the interest in these broadsides and demand for them 
from school-teachers and librarians throughout the country that a great 
many have been sold at the nominal price of ten cents each. The Library 
does not take orders for less than five broadsides. When ordering, please 
add to the price of the broadsides, at ten cents each, twenty cents for 
packing, plus the carrying charge shown in Table I. 

Kindly address orders for the poetry broadsides and all requests for in- 
formation to Miss Elsa L. Berke, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 


December 17 to January 14 


FICTION 

1. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 

2. The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz Werfel. November 30. 
(Viking) $3.00. 

3. Heaven’s My Destination, by Thornton Wilder. January 2. (Harp.) 
$2.50. 

4. Lost Horizon, by James Hilton. Hawthornden Prize edition. Octo- 
ber 1. (Morrow) $2.50. 

5. The Glorious Pool, by Thorne Smith. December 19. (D. D.) $2.00. 

6. So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. July 24. (Scrib.) $2.50. 

7. American Family, by Faith Baldwin. January 4. (F. & R.) $2.00. 

8. The Spy Paramount, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. January 4. (L. B.) 
$2.00. 

9. Week End, by Phil Stong. January 3. (H. B.) $2.00.. 

10. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. August 26, 1933. (F. & R.) 


$3.00. 
GENERAL 


1. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 
$2.75. 

2. Why Not Try God? by Mary Pickford. November 9. (Kinsey) 
$1.00. 

* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & 


Taylor Co’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current 
books are included. 
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3. Wine from These Grapes, by Edna St. V. Millay. November 1. 
(Harp.) $2.00. 

4. Forty-Two Years in the White House, by Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover. Sep- 
tember 18. (H. M.) $3.50. 

5. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. (Whit- 
tlesey) $1.50. 

6. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet and Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vang.) $2.00. 

7. Half Mile Down, by William Beebe. December 6. (H. B.) $5.00. 

8. Skin Deep, by E. C. Phillips. November 27. (Vang.) $2.00. 

9. Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. March 22. (S. & S.) $3.75. 

10. City Editor, by Stanley Walker. October 11. (Stokes) $3.00. 





THE FALL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


“The Teaching of Composition in School and College’’ was the subject 
of the Thirty-fourth Annual Fall Meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion, held in the Hotel Bond, Hartford, Connecticut, on Friday and Satur- 
day, December 7 and 8. The arrangements had been ably made by a local 
committee headed by Dr. Robert H. Mahoney, of the Bulkeley High 
School. The program was enthusiastically received by the large number 
attending. 

Professor Hewette E. Joyce, of Dartmouth College, the president of the 
Association, presided at the general meetings. The chairmen for the sec- 
tional meetings on Saturday morning were Mr. Thomas F. Carberry, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Hartford, Elementary-School Section; 
Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, Secondary-School Sec- 
tion; and Dean Thurman L. Hood, Trinity College, Hartford, College 
Section. 

Following an address of welcome by Mr. Fred D. Wish, superintendent 
of schools in Hartford, Mrs. Eunice Fuller Barnard of the New York Times 
discussed ‘‘Why Don’t Teachers Write?” Absent-minded professors, by a 
miracle, are practical and are governing. Teachers have a responsibility, 
which they have ignored, of making the schools articulate in regard to 
real needs and real progress. As the result of an erroneous idea that educa- 
tion is fundamentally scientific, teachers have written in a colorless, tech- 
nical jargon. They should appreciate the drama and the truly dynamic 
force in educational work. With greater self-confidence they may prove 
through their writings that education is a fascinating literary topic. 
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Dr. Gosling, director of the Junior Red Cross, presented the value of 
Junior Red Cross foreign correspondence in its relation to the teaching of 
composition. It may develop a literary style—and international good- 
will. The article appears in full in the January issue of the English Leaflet. 

“English in the Depression” was the subject of Professor Ralph Boas at 
the banquet. He made a plea for spiritual values and for a dismissal of 
what Emerson termed “half gods,” which, because of economic difficulties, 
have been supplanting the real issues in English. Literature is the record 
of the development of the human mind for more than a thousand years. 
It is the thoughts of generations and the wisest men in each. The depres- 
sion, something temporary, local, and transitory, should not lower profes- 
sional ideals. The teaching of English is something eternally good, useful, 
and permanent. Though much present academic study is lifeless, a study 
of the classics is preferable to a purely vocational training in English. 
Professor Boas’ own summary of his address is published in the January 
Leaflet. 

Mr. John Farrar spoke informally and amusingly of the damage pro- 
fessors do to expression. From the standpoint of composition, most Eng- 
lish writers are competent and most American writers are not. Somehow 
schools must learn to teach grammar subtly, not destroying spontaneity, 
originality, and charm with the bugaboo of correctness. Weaknesses re- 
sult from ignorance of the use of connectives and the endeavor to avoid 
clichés. English children are not hampered by the radio, as are American 
children, and they furthermore profit by good conversation in their homes. 

Everyman, given by the Dramatic Club of the William Hall High School 
in West Hartford, was effectively shortened and directed by Mr. Samuel 
C. Gould of that School. The lighting and the diction were also note- 
worthy. 

At the Elementary-School Section, Dr. Fowler, of the teachers college of 
Connecticut in New Britain, in discussing “What Is ‘Composition’?”’ 
sought a reinterpretation of the term. Three objectives are articulateness 
in speech, voice improvement, and pleasurable self-expression in writing. 
Training for accuracy in the mechanics of “composition” should be sub- 
ordinated to practice in easy, natural expression. Speaking or writing for 
a friendly audience should precede critical analysis in order that the pupil 
may get some pleasure from self-expression before the fault-finding be- 
gins. Better terms for this phase of the child’s education would be 
“speech” or “spoken English” and “writing” or “written English.” 

Miss Marion E. Watson, of the Chauncey Harris School in Hartford, 
gave as “First Steps in Literary Style’’ an account of what she has done in 
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“stolen” moments—before school and with small groups—to brighten the 
dull sentences in her sixth grade. The experiment, the results of which 
“carried over’ into written work, might be begun in the fourth grade. 
First she stressed color, securing such expression as “‘in the sunlight the 
old vase was an apricot orange, but in shadow it appeared as brown as 
snuff.’”’ Next pupils inserted exclamatory sentences and interjections into 
brief descriptive paragraphs. The third step was the study of substitu- 
tions for “said,” leading to brief expressive dialogues. At present the 
study is of “‘sentence patterns.”’ 

Mrs. Irene Hill Fitzgerald, of the Bulkeley High School, believes that 
in spite of talk about “good colloquial speech” and a neglect of the “nice- 
ties of grammar” in favor of practices “which will be followed anyway,” 
those who ultimately judge the composition work of the elementary and 
the high school still demand clear English, properly spelled and adequately 
punctuated. Graduates should be able to express a thought in writing so 
that it can be understood the first time it is read. Such skill requires a 
carefully developed sentence sense. It is doubtful if such a sense can be 
developed without the study of functional grammar. Précis writing ought 
to be practiced in the elementary school far earlier and far more generally 
than it is. If “progressive education”’ will provide for this upper 50 per 
cent as well as for the lower 50 per cent, we may be grateful. 

At the Secondary-School Section, Mr. Louis Zahner, of Groton, an- 
nounced his real subject as ““‘Hammering Away at English Composition 
without a Textbook,” with emphasis on ‘hammering away.’ He believes 
the purpose of teaching composition is to enable each pupil to express 
himself in meeting his needs, with stress on the pupil’s expressing his own 
material, spiritual, and creative needs, not hypothetical ones. The laws 
should be as few and simple and as inexorable as possible. Every boy in 
Groton writes all his English work on the right-hand pages of a bound 
book. Every sentence with a mistake must be written on the left opposite 
the original. This permanent record shows that there are only a few diffi- 
culties per boy upon which to hammer and hammer. In the early years 
they can be taken up in class; later, conference is the only solution. Not 
infrequently the teachers inspect history and science notebooks or borrow 
essays from other subjects and grade them as English. The laws, though 
few, are rigid. There are liberties for the teacher in discovering his own 
methods of teaching composition. There are liberties for pupils. In the 
print shop two school publications are printed: a weekly paper and a 
monthly magazine. The English department never sees them until they 
are off the press; then it enters as an avenging ghost. The boy does not 
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have to be “creative to order,” subjects being from his own experience. 
In addition, he may write what and when he likes and leave it in a desk 
drawer or folder in a recitation room. These extra compositions are criti- 
cized in conference. The boy stands to lose nothing; he may get a bonus. 
From the voluntary themes teachers spot the boy with promise and con- 
centrate on him, taking him as far as he can go. Through all the work 
there is a ceaseless combat against “two undying monsters’’: superficial- 
ity and artificiality. 

Miss Genevieve Violet, of the Plainfield High School, told of the “civic 
curriculum”’ in an industrial town. Contemporary literature is drawn 
upon, including magazines and the New York Times. 

Professor Wilbert Snow, of Wesleyan, gave a vigorous and inspiring 
talk on a classin composition. Scorning texts in grammar and rhetoric, he 
believes that books have a powerful influence—books that are left around 
available for browsing. Words in compositions should be used not con- 
sciously but unconsciously. Expression should be natural. His vivid illus- 
trations and his dramatic method of presentation made his address force- 
ful and convincing. 

At the College Section, Professor Benfield Pressey, of Dartmouth, 
urged the importance of engaging the wills of students. He would empha- 
size interest by telling the student that he must be interesting, and can 
only be interesting by being interested and eager to make his interest 
shared. When the student is interested, he is supplied by his interest with 
subjects close to him, and given by it the desire to make his work correct, 
so that nothing will diminish the interest he hopes to arouse. This princi- 
ple works also in regard to writing done for literature courses, where the 
tendency of the student is to write compilations of critical opinions or 
facts; if he is made to display by being personal, his response to literature 
grows with that display. In advanced composition courses, again the 
principle works, and there it becomes apparent that the nature of interest 
is moral. To convey the interest the writer feels himself requires hon- 
esty, sincerity, good workmanship; requires putting aside cleverness, arti- 
ficiality, any kind of pretense; requires establishing a clean and candid 
relation between the writer, the reader, and the thing written about. Be- 
cause the practice of composition matures the student, and matures him in 
moral ways, the teaching of it is the English teacher’s best social justifica- 
tion, especially in times of crisis. 

Mr. Theodore Morrison, of Harvard University and the Breadloaf 
School of English, felt that it was a question as to what to do with young 
people who really want to write. Asa solution he offered the possibility of 
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excusing from other things men who were seriously interested in writing. 
They might then work together in groups under some direction. Such a 
plan might provide stimulation for them. 

The College Entrance Board’s Comprehensive Examination in English 
was the subject of the general meeting on Saturday morning. Professor 
Jack Crawford, of Yale, stressed the importance of reading with care the 
introductory pages from the Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Secretary 
and noting the improvements in reading. The Report, published by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, tells why they experimented. Ex- 
periments in the form of the examination had caused uneasiness out of all 
proportion to the results. The report was devised to answer all questions 
teachers might ask in regard to what the Board was doing and why it was 
done in that particular way. Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, of St. George’s 
School at Newport, raised some questions. He believes that all matters of 
English studies are testable in proportion to the elements of memory, de- 
notation, and learnable technique; untestable if they involve imagination, 
taste, or delicate esthetic perceptions. These last are the very points we 
want considered, for they supervene upon testable elements—the spirit 
in the body; but they can’t be graded very accurately; only hints of power 
can be obtained. Are the fundamental objectives in English subordinated 
to statistical experimentation? Are the theory adopted and technique for 
carrying it out both singularly inappropriate to testing literary apprecia- 
tion? Are the inferences drawn from the statistics gathered untenable, 
since the existence of “‘stable common elements” in the various types of 
questions is unproved? Has failure to set down any exact basis for reading 
certain types of questions and to recognize the subjective nature of the 
reading at times produced a specious and undesirable uniformity? Mr. 
Roberts made suggestions as a basis for discussion, one of which was that 
Part III of the examination consist of an essay on some topic based on 
other subjects studied or on personal experience and interests. After con- 
siderable discussion the Association passed a resolution that the College 
Entrance Examination Board be urged to ascertain the opinion of associa- 
tions of English teachers before making major changes in the purpose or 
content of the comprehensive examination or in the reading of it. 

At the luncheon which ended the sessions, Mr. Ward Duffy, managing 
editor of the Hartford Times, suggested that teachers frequently under- 
rate the originality of their pupils in composition. Mr. Irving Fineman, 
instructor at Bennington College in Vermont, spoke of the gentle winning 
of pupils to make them express themselves and thus to live fully. Impor- 
tant is the informal reading of compositions in class time. He teaches 
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young people to write only because he believes that articulate expression 
is important in their development. 

Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard, the final speaker, was in- 
troduced by Professor Joyce both as the recently elected president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English and as the “patron saint” of the 
New England Association. Professor Thomas recalled a Hartford meeting 
many years before when Charles Sears Baldwin had opposed the inclusion 
of anecdotes in instruction, and the final speaker, Professor Winchester, of 
Wesleyan, excusing himself as perhaps in his “anecdotage,’”’ made use of 
them. The principal function in teaching English is the passing-on of 
mechanical aids to writing and reading skills. Professor Thomas pointed 
out the difficulties of leading a dull boy “‘subtly”’ to a knowledge of gram- 
mar. One of our great privileges, however, is occasionally to be able to 
teach the artistry of letters. He made a plea for a spiritual education that 
would be creative. His speech was a benedicticn to the fall meetings. Pro- 
fessor Joyce regretted having to say a final word, as he would prefer not to 
break the spell of the message of Professor Thomas. 

MARION C. SHERIDAN 





PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


Pictorial Review and Dodd, Mead and Company announce a new $10,- 
ooo Prize Novel competition for 1935 for first novels by American and 
Canadian authors. Previous competitions have been won by Martha Os- 
tenso’s Wild Geese, Mateel Howe Farnham’s Rebellion, and L. M. Alex- 
ander’s Candy. Novels should be more than fifty thousand words in 
length, but there is no limitation on subject or method of treatment. The 
contest closes on October 15 next and full particulars may be obtained by 
writing to the Prize Novel Contest Editors, at either Pictorial Review or 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 





AN IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY 


Observance of the three hundredth anniversary of American high 
schools is being sponsored during the current school year by the Celebra- 
tion Committee of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association in association with Scholastic, a national 
high-school weekly, which is again offering its awards for creative litera- 
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ture, arts, and crafts, including scholarships and prizes for high-school 
students. A handbook containing suggestions for celebration projects 
in the classroom and for the school as a whole, as well as the rules for the 
Scholastic Awards for Literature and Other Arts, may be obtained from 
the Celebration Committee, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. Pro- 
fessor C. O. Davis is general chairman. 





THE PERIODICALS 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Professor Franklin Bobbitt, of the University of Chicago, presents a 
concise summary of his educational philosophy in the leading article of the 
December, 1934, School Executives Magazine under the title, “Objectives 
of Education.”’ The following quotation embodies the essential point of 
view of the article: 

“Increasingly the objective of education that has been set up is con- 
tinuity of right living. The child or youth who carries on all his current 
daily activities for twenty-four hours each day in the manner best for him 
is achieving the end of education. He continues to achieve it as long as 
he continues to hold to that standard. If he can hold to it consistently to 
the age of twenty, he will by that time be stabilized and securely launched 
into a lifetime of high-grade human living. 

“The activities curriculum proclaimed first as a step forward in the 
pedagogics of method is bringing us back to sanity in this matter of ob- 
jectives. It is discarding the artificial academic objectives and is setting 
up life itself properly lived as the objective. The movement is ultra- 
conservative in the sense that it is a return to the type of educational pur- 
pose that ruled in the world for ten thousand years before schools were 
ever invented. It is ultra-progressive in the sense that it would help the 
young people of today properly to guide their behavior through the be- 
wildering mazes of this complex and science-directed age.” 


Professor John M. Stalnaker, who has reported the work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the field of English qualifying examinations in the 
English Journal, describes in the November 24, 1934, issue of School and 
Society a very unorthodox type of English examination for the determina- 
tion of scholarship awards to high-school graduates. This objective 
examination designed to discover in a period of sixty minutes the appli- 
cant’s linguistic qualifications has a reliability coefficient of .88. 
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The test consisted of eight sections: (1) a vocabulary test; (2) a word- 
change test, in which the student was asked to find in each of ten para- 
graphs the one word which had been changed so as to destroy the meaning 
of the paragraph; (3) categories which consisted of twelve lists of authors 
each list containing six names, five of which were related in some way and 
from which the student was asked to select the one name in each list which 
had no relation to the other; (4) poetry identification; (5) verse forms; (6) 
prose and criticism in which seven selections of prose varying in style from 
that of John Dewey to that of Hemingway were given, together with a 
critical descriptive comment on the style of each selection; (7) poetry 
appreciation in which a poem was rewritten in four different versions, each 
version introducing some obvious flaw; and (8) topic sentences, an exer- 
cise which was not found to be satisfactory. 

Professor Stalnaker announces that this examination will not be stand- 
ardized, published, or sold. 


School and Society quoted the Educational Supplement to the London 
Times to the effect that the Italian government has established a general 
inspectorate for pre-military and post-military training in the schools. 
The circular states that “in conformity with the new Mussolinian accept- 
ance of a military nation, based on the principle that the functions of 
citizen and soldier are inseparable in the Fascist state,” the Fascist for- 
mula “book and rifle’ now finds application in the Italian educational 
system from elementary school to university. According to this announce- 
ment, every division between civil and military life is being eliminated. A 
fusion is being effected of the youth organizations, the armed forces, and 
the schools; and military education, recognized as of high moral value, is 
becoming a substantial element of general education. 

School and Society quotes further from the circular: “I direct that in all 
schools under your authority of whatever order, type or grade, the meas- 
ures be given the widest possible circulation and their meaning and impor- 
tance duly explained. The aim is progressively to excite in the school 
population the sentiments of love and admiration for the glorious Italian 
Army, to dispose the pupils to accept willingly and joyfully the new mili- 
tary teaching and to draw from it the utmost profit for the advantage of 
the Motherland.” 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Mr. Louis Adamic, author of the best-seller, The Native’s Return, re- 
ports his conclusions after a year’s study among hundreds of workers 
throughout the United States on ‘“‘What the Proletariat Reads.” He finds 
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that among the American workers, even among the class-conscious work- 
ers, very little reading of the intelligent sort is to be found. Workers re- 
ported that novels like Grace Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread and Jack 
Conroy’s Disinherited, Catherine Brody’s Nobody Starves, and Robert 
Cantwell’s The Land of Plenty are too difficult, too profound, or, in some 
cases, overstatements of actual conditions. One girl in Flint, Michigan, 
remarked concerning Catherine Brody’s book, “I got sore reading the 
book. We wear much nicer clothes than she says we do!” 

Mr. Adamic believes that revolutionary novels should not be addressed 
to the proletarian alone, nor should they be about the proletariat alone. 
First-rate novels, like Dreiser’s An American Tragedy and the more re- 
cent, The Foundry, by Albert Halper, were highly successful because they 
were fair cross-sections of American life. The revolutionary writers should 
likewise be prepared to interest the great middle class which, as in the 
early days of this century, is particularly hospitable to radical thought 
and reading matter. Moreover, the characters of workers should not be 
portrayed as all virtuous while those of the middle class and capitalist 
class are portrayed as totally lacking in charm, graciousness, and gener- 
osity. There should be no individual villains, only a capitalist-democratic 
system, which is not a system but chaos. 


This department attempts to report concisely for the benefit of English 
Journal readers some of the more notable developments in contemporary 
thought as revealed in current issues of the literary magazines and the 
leading journals of opinion. Only the more representative articles, and 
particularly those of special interest to teachers of English, are sum- 
marized. Following is a list of American periodicals from which material 
for this department has been taken at one time or another. While it is, of 
course, by no means an exhaustive list, it includes every major point of 
view which, in the current ferment of ideas, finds a vehicle in a scholarly 
organ of expression. The general magazines are listed roughly from Left to 
Right. 

Literary Periodicals 
Saturday Review of Literature 

Mainly a weekly journal of book reviews. Special departments are devoted 
to books for children and to comments on literary events. Our most comprehen- 
sive news weekly on current literature. 


American Spectator 


An iconoclastic monthly literary journal edited by Ernest Boyd. The articles 
and short stories reflect a spirit of cynicism and gentle ridicule of American cul- 
ture, including contemporary literature. 
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Literary World 

A monthly magazine presenting articles, in translation, by foreign critics, 
novelists, and poets, chiefly European. Some short stories by foreign writers are 
given in translation. Our most important source of information about letters 
abroad. 


Frontier and Midland 

Two magazines of creative writing, recently compelled to merge as a result 
of the depression. The magazine which resulted continues to make its appeal to 
those interested in the regional literature of the West and Middle West. 


Space 

A “little magazine” of regional literature published by B. A. Botkin, editor 
of Folk-Say. Publishes essays and stories with settings in the West and South- 
west. 


Contempo 
One of the smaller literary magazines, concerned chiefly with the more radi- 
cal experimentation with form. Presents both criticism and belles-lettres. 


Book Review Supplement of the New York Times 
Extensive reviews of the new books, written in journalistic style. A fairly 
complete chronicle of the current literary output. 


Theatre Arts Monthly 

A monthly magazine devoted to the American stage. Extensive reviews of 
recent plays, surveys of new movements in the field of the drama, the history 
of the stage, and sketches of actors and playwrights constitute its regular offer- 
ing. Beautiful photographs from the world of contemporary drama are included 
in each issue. 

Journals of Opinion 

New Masses 

Communist weekly (though not a party organ). Comments on the news of 
the week; interprets current events in terms of the Marxist formula. Contains 
poetry and fiction as well as literary criticism. Unlike the Forum, this magazine 
has a point of view. Granville Hicks is literary editor. Among the contributors 
are John Strachey, Kenneth Burke, Mary Heaton Vorse, Michael Gold, Erskine 
Caldwell, John Dos Passos, Joshua Kunitz, Genevieve Taggard, Horace Greg- 
ory, and Langston Hughes. 


Modern Monthly 

Left-wing magazine of opinion. Editor, V. F. Calverton. Contributors, Com- 
munist party sympathizers, members of the American Workers’ party, and such 
left-wing liberals as Edmund Wilson, Max Eastman, and Ernest Sutherland 
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Bates. Interprets literary trends in terms of the class struggle. Publishes ar- 
ticles on American and European writers of today and of earlier periods. 


Debate 


“An impartial magazine presenting all views,” but distinctly interested in 
the views of radical thinkers. Articles and editorials are written with vigor. Leo 
Gleason is the editor. 


American Mercury 


Formerly an organ for Menckenese diatribes against Puritanism and ridicule 
of the American “‘booboisie,” this magazine now presents numerous articles on 
the economic and political problems of our day, many of them written by ex- 
treme left-wing commentators. The scope of the monthly is large enough to in- 
clude the major topics which interest the educated reader.' 


New Republic 


Like the Nation, a weekly magazine of comment on current events, edited 
from the point of view of the political liberal. In general, somewhat farther to 
the left than the Nation. Bruce Bliven, Malcolm Cowley, John T. Flynn, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Robert Cantwell, Ella Winter, and Stark Young write literary 
articles and reviews for the New Republic. There are special book numbers in the 
spring and autumn. 


Nation 

For many generations America’s most famous weekly journal of political 
criticism. The liberal position in political matters is reflected in the literary 
articles and reviews. Joseph Wood Krutch, Henry Hazlitt, Dorothy Van Doren, 
Edmund Wilson, and Otis Ferguson are among the literary contributors. 


Modern Thinker 


The tabloid among the monthly magazines which comment upon current 
problems. Its range is catholic, and it frequently publishes brief essays by fa- 
mous people such as Bertrand Russell and Albert Einstein. It tends very de- 
cidedly toward the sensational. It is very fond of such topics as Freudianism, 
pornography, and the future of science and invention. 


Scribner’s Magazine 


A monthly falling in the general class of Harper’s and the Forum, but witha 
larger proportion of fiction—short stories and serials. Many of the recent num- 
bers have contained discussions by such radical writers as John Strachey and 
V. F. Calverton. William Lyon Phelps edits a department called, ‘As I Like 
It,” a monthly survey of books and literary events. 


* More recently it has been reported that the Mercury has been sold, and placed 
under editorial management which will avoid discussion of controversial issues. 
Demise of the Angoff Mercury will be regretted by many. 
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Harper's Magazine 
A widely read monthly journal of discussion, with articles evaluating various 
aspects of contemporary civilization. One of the “liberal” group of magazines. 


Forum 

A middle-class monthly magazine which undertakes to furnish a medium for 
divergent points of view on scientific, social-economic, philosophic, and literary 
subjects. While it has no fixed point of view, it is commonly classified with the 
liberal magazines. It has recently published a series of articles criticizing the 
Marxist point of view in literature. 


American Scholar 

The official organ of Phi Beta Kappa. Its articles deal with literary, eco- 
nomic, political, social, journalistic, philosophic, and educational topics. John 
Erskine, William A. Neilson, Christian Gauss, and Harry A. Overstreet are 
among the members of the editorial board. In the main a conservative organ, 
it publishes occasional articles by well-known liberals. 


Virginia Quarterly Review 

A monthly magazine of the type of the Yale Review, reflecting the southern 
viewpoint in politics and literature. The magazine is frankly conservative in 
outlook. 


Yale Review 

The Yale Review publishes scholarly analyses and summaries of significant 
cultural problems, by outstanding experts in the various fields. The leading ar- 
ticle is usually an extensive discussion of a socio-economic question. The Yale 
Review, which is not officially connected with Yale University, is conservative 
in tone. 


Atlantic Monthly 

For many years one of the leading monthly journals of opinion in the United 
States. In general, it has confined itself to discussions of leisure-class problems 
and diversions, and it still is the aristocrat among the magazines of its class. In 
late years it has included occasional articles on political and economic subjects 
and on international relations. The stamp of New England respectability, ac- 
quired through its origin among the nineteenth-century intelligentsia, has con- 
sistently remained upon it. 


American Review 

A monthly magazine presenting scholarly articles written chiefly from the 
standpoint of humanism. In the field of economics the contributors for the most 
part advocate a system known as “‘distributism,” which stands for the return of 
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ownership to the individual, and combats not only the various modern collec- 
tivist movements but industrial capitalism as well. Paul Elmer More, Hilaire 
Belloc, and G. K. Chesterton are among the contributors. Essentially a right- 
wing organ of expression. Seward Collins is the editor. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


WALTER WuitE—secretary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Guggenheim Fellow in 1927; author of the 
novels, The Fire in the Flint and Flight and of Rope and Faggot—A 
Biography of Judge Lynch. 

R. L. Lyman—professor of the teaching of English at the University of 
Chicago; former president of the National Council of Teachers of English; 
author of Summary of Investigations in Language, Composition, and 
Grammar, Enrichment of the English Curriculum, and numerous other 
works in the field of the teaching of English. 

EsTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER—A.B., Mills College; Ph.D., Stanford 
University; research associate in international education and secretary 
to the Committee on International Relations of the American Association 
of University Women; a visitor in Germany during 1933 as a Fellow of 
the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 

RutH AxFORD STEWART—B:S. in Ed., New York University; teacher 
of English in Barringer Senior High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

HELEN LovutsE CoHEN—head of the department of English in the 
Washington Irving High School, New York; associate editor of High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City; co-editor with 
Nancy G. Coryell of Educating Superior Students; author, anthologist, 
and critic. 

FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL—A.V., Vassar College; education direc- 
tor of the National Council for the Prevention of War; formerly feature 
writer of the Baltimore Sun; author of Occupations Open to Young Women, 
Through the Gateway, War and Peace, and The Turn Toward Peace. The 
office of the Council is 532 17th Street, Washington, D.C. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


FRANKLYN B. SNYDER—A.B., Beloit College; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity; professor of English at Northwestern University and Dean of 
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the Graduate School; editor of numerous college texts and author of the 
now well-known Life of Robert Burns which appeared in 1932. 

CLARA MARBURG KirkK—A.B., Vassar College; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago; associate professor of English at Bryn Mawr College; author of 
Sir William Temple. 

EverEtT LEE Hunt—professor of English in Swarthmore College. 

GRANVILLE Hicks—A.B., Harvard University; assistant professor of 
English at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; left-wing literary critic and 
author; contributor to the Nation, the New Republic, the Forum, and 
other national magazines; literary editor of the New Masses; author of 
the recent History of American Literature Since the Civil War, and The 
Great Tradition. 

Frances R. ANGus—editor of the Anthology called French Poetry; 
contributor of verse to Scribner's, Unity, Interlude, Forge, Prism, and 
many leading literary journals and newspapers in the United States, 
Canada, and England. 
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LEADERSHIP IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Leadership in a Changing World' is a symposium of thought on current 
political, economic, and social problems by world-known leaders in these 
fields. It deals with the larger problems of today—changing social sys- 
tems, nationalism, disarmament and world-peace, science and society, 
education for the world of the future. Its Index forms a list of important 
names—among them Stuart Chase, Norman Thomas, Ramsey MacDon- 
ald, John Dewey, Mussolini, Lenin, Gandhi. Its scope is thus world-wide, 
with some emphasis on the American contribution. The collection will 
not, of course, lead the reader to a specific social philosophy or a plan of 
action; it is meant, instead, to present a many-sided consideration of con- 
temporary problems, mildly liberal in its total effect. 

The editors imply that Leadership in a Changing World is planned as 
a book of readings for social science and English classes on the secondary 
level—an introduction to informational reading on the contemporary situ- 
ation. For high-school students, even in the later years, the volume is too 
advanced. It is not an introduction. It is not in any sense an elementary 
text. It assumes a knowledge of terminology and of world-affairs almost 
never found in the high-school student. The authors represented write 
maturely for mature and well-informed minds. The selections seldom at- 
tempt to give basic instruction. There is no explanation of the theory of 
communism, but there is a speech of Lenin’s, delivered in 1919, on Rus- 
sia’s intended nationalization of banks, regulation of state monopolies, 
development of production and consumption communes, etc. Many of 
the selections would be incomprehensible to high-school students, who 
think that the class war is the antagonism between Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores, that communists are men who strike, and that ‘‘nationalism”’ and 
“capitalist” are “big words.” The problems discussed—world-significant 
as they are—have little obvious bearing on the life of the student, and so 
are unsure media for developing an initial interest in reading of a social- 
economic nature. 

There are definite uses, however, for this excellent collection: 


* Leadership in a Changing World. Edited by M. David Hoffman and Ruth Wagner. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. 418. $1.60. 
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For the junior college—still the secondary level, of course—it will have 
meaning. Here, too, it must be suggested for the already informed stu- 
dent—or saved until the point in the course where the groundwork has 
been laid. 

It will find a genuinely important place in the college course in the 
contemporary literature of ideas. 

It belongs in the library of the teacher-as-individual. And his friends 
will borrow it. Any student—in school or out—of contemporary affairs 
will value it. Significant material not readily available is collected here. 

The editorial aids are excellent. The introductions to each section or- 
ganize and give direction to the selections. The biographies of contribu- 
tors characterizing them and defining their place in the field of their con- 
tributions are as interesting material as the book contains. In the “‘Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading,” annotated, one hundred and three of the 
most stimulating volumes of recent non-fiction are brought together—a 
list to which any student will rejoice to have access. The photographic 
illustrations are by Margaret Bourke-White, whose camera studies of 


social and industrial realities are well known. 
HoRTENSE L. Fox 
Hrrscu Hicu ScHoor 
Cuarcaco, ILLINoIs 





FRESHMAN WRITING 


“Tdeas—not mechanical drill—are the essential elements in composi- 
tion,’’ maintains the Preface of Modern English Composition,’ by John C. 
McCloskey, of the University of Oregon. Assuming that elementary ap- 
prenticeship has been completed in preparatory training, this text for col- 
lege Freshmen omits handbook material on grammar and letter forms, 
barely mentions spelling, and excludes the ordinary glossary of usage. 
With helpful chapters on such matters as motivation, observation, selec- 
tion of detail, and an Appendix of hundreds of theme suggestions, it 
strives rather to concentrate upon the problem of plowing up the student’s 
mental soil. To this end, also, its hundreds of exemplary excerpts are 
taken largely from writings of the past decade, since it is the author’s be- 
lief that such reading will reveal to the Freshman more of the world of 
material upon which he can draw. Illustrations are well chosen from such 
as Sherwood Eddy, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Masefield, Heming- 
way, Beebe, and 7ime for January, 1934. 


* Farrar & Rinehart. Pp. 517. 
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The chapters on clearness, the paragraph, the sentence, the word, style, 
and the forms of discourse are infrequently guilty of assuming that the 
majority of Freshmen will understand readily such writing as this: ‘There 
are styles that are rhetorical, epigrammatic, and allusive . . . . the authors 
make use of balance, assonance, hyperbole, paradox, personification, vari- 
ety of cadences, irregular rhythms, parallelism, and so on”; but on the 
whole the exposition of principles is clear, interesting, and vital. Faulty 
student themes are reprinted and analyzed with clarifying concreteness. 
There are sensible exercises in each chapter. The material on outlines and 
on the investigative paper has practical value. 

The reviewer himself has come through years of blundering and ex- 
perimenting to prefer a handbook shorter and less detailed than this type, 
so that more time can be devoted to reading not a confusing number of 
fragments but complete writings. Instructors who need not adapt their 
regular Freshman classes to deficient students and who wish to take as 
much time for the study of principles as this detailed text would entail 
should find it as fresh, substantial, and evocative as any in its large field. 


RoBeErt G. BERKELMAN 
BATES COLLEGE 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Road of Ages. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.50. 


This fantasy pictures the Jews, driven out by every nation in the world, on a long 
trek from Austria and Poland over mountains and rivers—a few by motor, others afoot 
or driving wagons, all carrying with them their few possessions—toward the Gobi 
Desert. They are stoned and hated as they pass, and many die of hunger and privation. 
It is a gigantic theme, but the surprising thing is the author’s vision of the intense life 
on the march. Communists quarrel with socialists, the rich are selfish or generous, 
children play, lovers marry, philosophers argue, and physicians care for the sick, while 
bankers and industrialists plan to establish in the new home a model of all they have 
been forced to leave. February Book-of-the-Month Club choice. 


Heaven’s My Destination. By Thornton Wilder. Harper. $2.50. 


George Brush, twenty-three-year-old textbook salesman, graduate of a small de- 
nominational college, is a too consciously virtuous young man who believes in God and 
is so voluble about it that he annoys everybody and gets himself into trouble. The story 
can be read as a jolly comedy or absurd farce only, or as that and also with compassion 
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and deep consideration for youth who find it difficult to keep their high faith and live 
in the present complicated social system. Book-of-the-Month Club and English Book 
Society choice. 


The Executioner Waits. By Josephine Herbst. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


The Trexlers were a large middle-class family well scattered over the states. They 
had once been mildly prosperous, but father and uncles had let slip their early oppor- 
tunities to buy mines and Chicago lots. Anne, dominant and ambitious, has married 
Amos Wendel, who never could find his proper niche, and the futile lives of their chil- 
dren, who are fretted by their parents’ frustrations and by present-day transitions, 
form the theme of this powerful tragedy of maladjustments. 


February Hill. By Victoria Lincoln. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Vergil Harris, the inept son of a respectable family and a Harvard student, is un- 
fortunately married by big, handsome Minna, whom he has picked up on the street. 
She goes back to her trade, supporting Vergil and four children after he is disowned by 
his family and becomes a sodden drunkard. As the children grow up they have varied 
personalities, but there is strong family affection, much riotous living and hilarious fun, 
though one son is musical and Dotte leans toward the ethics of her father’s family. 
The Harris family lives in squalor, lacks dignity and integrity, and yet is a highly 
interesting menage. 


The Transients. By Mark Van Doren. Morrow. $2.50. 

John Bole and Margaret Shade, from out of the nowhere, appear suddenly near a 
New England village. In their own words we are told that they must vanish soon, and 
after a short month’s woodland honeymoon they do vanish. It is a mystical story— 
a fantasy of two beings who seem so real and whose thoughts and desires are human 
but something more. 


Week-End. By Phil Stong. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Stong has bought a farm in Connecticut, and this book introduces new characters 
and background. It is a story of a week-end house party given by Flora on her thirty- 
third birthday. The hostess is restless and dissatisfied, and with the exception of one 
couple her guests are bitter, oversophisticated New Yorkers, high-powered unadjusted 
misfits crashing through life. The characterization is convincing, but not pleasing. 


Testimony. By Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press. $1.00. 

The author’s statement, “I glanced through several hundred volumes of old cases,” 
explains the book. It is a collection of human-interest stories and incidents related with 
remarkable succinctness. 


The Backwash of War. By Ellen M. LaMotte. Putnam’s. $2.00. 

During the war this book was forbidden in England and France and was suppressed 
even in the United States. The stories were written while the author was a nurse in a 
military hospital in Belgium. “Much ugliness is churned up in the wake of a mighty 
moving force and this is the backwash of war. . . . weak, hideous, or repellent.” It 
should. be widely read. 
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Wine from These Grapes. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. $2.00. 

Miss Millay has distilled a rare, pleasantly bitter, wine from these grapes. This 
collection of poems, the first from her pen since the appearance of Fatal Interview in 
1931, represents a heightening of the fine lyrical inspiration of the earlier volume. At 
the end is a sonnet sequence called “Epitaph for the Race of Man,” in which a sense of 
the tragic is brightened by Miss Millay’s extraordinary sensitiveness to the humor of 
folly. 


Oscar Wilde. By G. J. Renier. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

Frankness is the predominant characteristic of this biography of a most paradoxical 
character. Wilde’s background, his youthful aesthetic pose, his slow rise to fame and 
fortune, and the tragic disclosures of 1895, are treated with honesty and clarity. One 
of the closing chapters of the book is entitled ‘Things Are What They Are.’”’ To set 
forth the facts in this spirit seems to be the purpose of the book as a whole. 


The Captain’s Daughter and Other Tales. By Alexander Pushkin. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Natalie Duddington. “Everyman’s Library,” 
No. 898. Dutton. $0.90. 

A volume of fiction by one of the earliest great Russian novelists, including the favor- 
ite, “The Captain’s Daughter,” and the shorter tales, ““The Queen of Spades,” “Peter 
the Great’s Negro,” and “The Station Master.” 


My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford. By Maud Howe Elliott. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A daughter of Julia Ward Howe here reports “fragmentary impressions” of the life 
of the American romancer on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death. Letters written 
by the author, as well as recollections, are the working materials of the narrative, said to 
be the only printed biography of Crawford. The volume is of considerable interest to 
the historian of American letters, although it attempts no critical analysis of the novels. 


I Worked for the Soviet. By Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. Yale University Press. 
$3.c0. 

To admirers of Tolstoy his daughter’s book has a twofold interest. She is a pacifist, 
donated her estates to the peasants, and has always struggled against political repres- 
sion. She did not flee from Russia, spent some time in prison, befriended both the 
crushed nobility and starving peasant. She writes of her personal experiences in Russia 
under the Bolshevists in a manner sincere, sympathetic, and appealing. It isa document 
of greater interest because of our faith in the author’s integrity and because of its scope 
and lack of bias. 


Truth Is Not Sober. By Winifred Holtby. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A choice collection of short stories by the author of Mandoa, Mandoa. In the title 
story a popular writer of realistic novels was forced to the conclusion that ‘Truth is 
drunk as a lord,” after Truth in person took him to view tragedy in real life. Each story 
is packed with meaning, while prose and content make reading a pleasure. 
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O. Henry Memorial Prize Award Stories of 1934. Edited by Harry Hansen. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
This sixteenth annual volume contains nineteen stories published in American 
magazines. Selected by four discriminating critics, they show a wide variety of content 
and method. 


Story in America, 1933-1934. Edited by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley. 
Vanguard Press. $2.50. 
A collection of the best from Story, which is admitted by critics to be the best short- 
story magazine in our present world, is necessarily very choice. 


The Best Poems of 1934. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 
An esteemed annual anthology of poems selected from magazines of the year. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
The Dictionary of American Slang. By Maurice H. Weseen. Crowell. $2.50. 

A useful thesaurus of American slang, as used in various occupational groups, 
sports, and various social levels, including the slang of criminals, hoboes, railroaders, 
sailors, soldiers, aviators, theater, baseball, and football. It may reasonably be objected 
that many of the expressions included are no longer slang but Americanisms. The vol- 
ume is nevertheless a valuable contribution. 


Traxler Silent Reading Test, Forms I and II. Grades 7 to 12. By Arthur E. 
Traxler. Public School Publishing Company. $1.50 per package (25 tests). 
Consists of measures of four fundamental phases of reading: (1) test of reading rate; 

(2) test of story comprehension, with ten multiple choice questions based upon the 

story in Section I; (3) test of word meaning; (4) test of power of comprehension, which 

measures the ability to read material of varying levels of difficulty. 


The Development of Modern English. By Stuart Robertson. Prentice-Hall. $2.25. 


A history of the English language in modern times which not only draws upon the 
best scholarship in the field but presents the findings in a thoroughly readable form. 
Mr. Robertson avoids lengthy disquisitions upon minute problems and confines him- 
self to significant examples of usage. A volume to be placed upon the home reference 
shelf and upon the required reading list of every English graduate major. 


Who Reads What? By Charles H. Compton. With an Introduction by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. H. W. Wilson. $1.25. 
An expert in the field of public library service tells in this collection of essays how 
popular Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, Carl Sandburg, Bernard Shaw, and William 
James are today. Delightful and informative. 


Dictionary of Foreign Terms. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson. Crowell. $2.00. 


Phrases, words, and syllables from ancient and modern languages found in English 
and American writings, recent and contemporary. This thesaurus is extremely valuable 
not only as a handy reference volume for the general reader but as a source book for the 
student of language. Proverbs, mottoes, famous quotations, naval terms, menu terms, 
foreign plurals and feminines, as well as foreign abbreviations, are included. 
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Proceedings of the National Education Association: Seventy-second Annual Meet- 
ing Held in Washington, D.C., June, 1932, Vol. LX XII. 
Addresses by Robert Maynard Hutchins, Admiral Byrd (in a message from Little 
America), Glenn Frank, and Daniel A. Poling are among the many notable contribu- 
tions. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Cyrano de Bergerac: An Heroic Comedy in Five Acts. By Edmund Rostand. 

Adapted by Erna Kruckemeyer. French. $0.75. 

An adaptation of Kingsbury’s translation of this comedy of chivalry. Those parts of 
the plot and of the stage properties which are likely to give difficulty to non-professional 
players have been eliminated or modified. The present form was given successfully by 
a high-school class to large audiences in Cincinnati. 


Lessons in English Essentials for Junior High School. By Annie Ginsberg. Long- 
mans, Green. $.56. 

More than one hundred practice exercises in English grammar and usage are con- 
tained in this new workbook. Each of the lessons, which deal with capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and syntax, inflection, and the business letter, consists of a brief explanation 
with a group of drill exercises. Suggestive reviews and diagnostic tests appear in ap- 
propriate places. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Leadership in a Changing World. Edited by M. David Hoffman and Ruth 

Wanger. Harper. $1.60. 

The editors of this essay anthology have made a valid cross-section of contemporary 
thought in the field of politics and economics. The range of viewpoints is wide enough 
to include Mussolini, Roosevelt, Hoover, Ghandi, Lenin, Galsworthy, Lewis, Rolland 
and Bertrand Russell. The high quality of the prose makes this a promising experiment 
in the integration of English and the social sciences on the college level. 
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Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits 


CATHEDRAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Expert individualized selection of the best 
tours to Literary England, Romantic Ger- 
many, Glorious Switzerland, Picturesque 
Italy, and Fascinating France. 


Grammar Essentials 
By WM. T. WYNN 


the incorrect. 


Tests in Literature 
Write today to the Director ent classics studied in the high school. 


JOHN S. SHEPARD, JR., A.M. 


227 Prospect St., Franklin, N.H. 
a Turner E. Smiru & Co. 


ZOUZOr Oo omerpmnm 


Bureau of University Travel 











A new handbook, which presents in a practical and 
interesting manner the essential principles of grammar 
and the theories of structure that govern writin 
speaking. Indispensable to the learner desirous o' 
tering the correct forms of expression and eliminating 


A series of comprehensive tests on fifty-four differ- 
For further information concerning these and other 


valuable materials for high school English classes, write 


424 W. Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 






































November 30, 1934. 


of Teachers of English. 


LEISURE READING 


GRADES 7-9 


$.20 each 


“It is not enough that we produce young people who know only one type of 
literature. They should be given experience in developing taste in the selection 
of what is worth while in the literature both of the present and the past.’’ 


Postpaid 


—Wiiarp W. Beatty, president of the Progressive Education Association, in an ad- 
dress at the convention of the National Council of Teachers of English, Washington, D.C., 


This experience pupils may have if they are led to choose their 
books from the attractive, illustrated reading lists prepared by 
the Recreational Reading Committee of the National Council 


HOME READING 


GRADES 9-12 


$1.80 a dozen 








The National Council of Teachers of English 


211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 











PENN STATE SUMMER 


INTER-SESSION, JUNE 11-JUNE 28 
(Intensive courses, June 17 and June 24) 


MAIN SESSION, JULY 1-AUGUST 9 


POST-SESSION, AUGUST 12-AUGUST 80 
(Intensive courses, August 19 and August 26) 
e Intensive study plus real vacation recreation in the Alle- 
ghenies. Attractive variety of courses, sports, social activities. 
Tuition, board, room surprisingly low. 
Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Program of 


400 courses. Inter and Post sessions permit further professional 
and cultural advancement. Outstanding faculty. 


For catalog address Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania 

















SIMMONS COLLEGE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


July 2-August 9, 1935 


Courses of special value to school librarians will 
be offered: Books for Adolescents; Cataloguing; 
General Utility course; Library Work with Chil- 
dren; Reference; School Library Service. 


For Bulletin apply to the 
REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


joo THe Fenway Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Bring new interest into your class 
room with pictures. Glass slides in 
unit sets are offered in the following 
classics: 


Idylls of the King, Silas Marner, 
Macbeth, Lady of the Lake, Sohrab 
and Rustum, House of Seven Gables, 
and fifteen other English Classics, 
commonly used in the High School. 


Brochure on “Visual Education with 
the English Classics” and catalogue 
of English Classics sent free on re- 
quest. 





Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City Iowa 


































